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THE SAN FERNANDO PICTURES 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 





HE extraordinary variety of the 

great Prado gallery causes the 
smaller collections of pictures in Madrid 
to be overlooked. Casual visitors to the 
Spanish capital seldom have the leisure 
necessary for a proper inspection of the 
work in the Museo del Prado, and by the 
time they have tired themselves in the 
halls of Sefior Villanueva, where artistic 
wealth is spread before them with too 
lavish hand, their capacity for receiving 
impressions is exhausted. So, at least, I 
have been assured, times out of mind, 
when I have asked some friend or 
acquaintance lately returned from Spain, 
if the San Fernando collection has been 
visited. Curiously enough it is possible 
to come away from the collection of the 
Academy of San Fernando with a very 
fair estimate of Spain's artistic achieve- 
ments, setting the work of Velasquez 
aside, while in the Prado a man must 
study the pictures for months before he 
can hope to separate them into their 
schools, or to understand their special 
significance in relation to the times of 
their execution. The Prado is magnifi- 
cent, but it is as hard to grasp in its 
entirety as Tintoretto’s extraordinary 
painting of Paradise, on the walls of the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice. Half a dozen 
of the Prado’s masterpieces would 
demand hours of study for their appre- 
ciation, and there are more than two 
thousand pictures, of which hundreds 
are masterpieces. Supreme genius, like 
that of Velasquez, asserts itself even 
there, but for a good idea of Spanish 
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painting a visit to the San Fernando 
gallery is to be preferred ; the lesson may 
be learned in half the time, the dis- 
tractions being so few, and the pre- 
dominance of the Spanish masters so 
marked. 

Among the Spanish artists seen to 
advantage in the Academy of San 
Fernando, Jusepe de Ribera claims a 
high place. He is particularly inter- 
esting by reason of his relations with 
the Church, and their effect upon his 
views of life and work. Born in the 
year that witnessed the break-up of the 
Spanish Armada, he appears to have 
studied in Italy, and to have struggled 
against poverty and neglect, much as 
Goya was destined to do more than a 
century later. Records of his life, brief 
and scanty though they be, glow with 
colour like the pictures painted in his 
native province of Valencia; he passed 
through amazing adventures and great 
peril, now the protected painter of a 
great Roman Cardinal, now an outcast 
slave working on a galley along the 
Algerian coast. The slings and arrows 
of outrageous Fortune seem destined to 
pursue him to his grave, but he appears 
suddenly in Naples, household painter 
to the Spanish Viceroy, his Grace of 
Osuna, for whose descendants Francisco 
Goya was to paint some of his most 
characteristic work. A little later the 
Count de Monterey has introduced him 
to the King of Spain, he becomes one of 
Philip IV.’s court painters, and enjoys a 
reputation for his religious work. From 
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Naples, the city particularly favoured by 
“Lo Spagnoletto,” as the Spaniards call 
Ribera, it is no far cry to Rome, and in 
the forties of the seventeenth century 
the artist was decorated by the Pope. 
The Jesuits were his patrons, and he 
gave his fancy free rein in dealing with 
religious subjects for his masters. His 
subjects were chosen apparently for 
their excessive sadness or ugliness, the 
most repulsive martyrdom expressed 
with violent contrasts in glaring colour 
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took the place of the more acceptable 
work of the sort reproduced here. 
Church influence had become too strong 
for a body and mind afflicted and 
affected by so many hardships, and 
Ribera became in the latter days as 
eccentric as Goya, whose life holds 
many points of similarity that may not 
be dwelt upon at length within the space 
at my disposal. We have one or two 
examplesof Ribera’s work inthe National 
Gallery, and there are a few in the 


EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF FERDINAND VII. 
(Goya.) 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, THE SAVIOUR, A) 


(P. P. Rubens.) 


Louvre, but some of the examples in the 
Academy of San Fernando show the 
painter at his best. Ribera lived to a 
good old age, and is one of the strangest 
as well as strongest of the seventeenth- 
century Spanish painters. 


Turning from his work, it is interesting 
to look at the picture by Tobar, repro- 
duced here, for, did we not know the 
painter, the work would certainly be 
accredited to Murillo, of whose pupils 
and imitators Tobar is one of the best 
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known. The imitation may not be 
interesting, but it is complete. Handling, 
atmosphere, composition, colouring, all 
belong to the master. Tobar is his echo, 
rather a faint one after the lapse of years. 
We see little of Tobar’s work in England, 
but without a doubt he is the painter of 
some of the “genuine” Murillos that 
grace private collections at home and 
abroad. 

Another picture, presenting ‘the Mar- 
chioness of Llano in the national cos- 
tume, deserves more than passing notice. 
It is painted by Raphael Mengs, the 
man who was in power when Charles IIL., 
best and strongest of the Spanish Bour- 
bons, sat upon the throne of Spain. 
Mengs was a man of theories, the débris 
of them litters the Academy. He be- 
lieved that painting could be brought to 
the point of perfection by combining 
the qualities of certain masters. His 
genius was theoretical, and to-day there 
is no great interest in his work, but the 
picture of the Marquesa presents a little 
bit of a Spain that is dead, and almost as 
forgotten as Mengs’ art theories. When 
Goya was a young man he received 
a commission from Mengs, and _ this 
commission shows us that the Court 
Painter was not as narrow-minded as his 
theories might lead us to suppose. 

Goya, possessor of the most fascinating 
personality in the annals of Spanish art, 
is well represented in the Academy of 
San Fernando, by work done at several 
stages of his career. When he came 
from Italy, hurried over the frontier in 
imminent danger of arrest by the Holy 
Office for endeavouring to carry off 
a young nun from a convent, Goya 
painted five small pictures that may be 
seen in the Academy to-day. There is 
a Carnival scene, there is a bull-fight, 
and there are some others less pleasing 
to the eye of the layman. Some years 
later Goya painted the portrait of Manuel 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace, who was 
“Protector of the Noble Arts of San 
Fernando.” Then in the days of his 
liaison with the beautiful Duchess of 
Alba, Goya painted her in the native 
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costume, and without any costume at all. 
Both pictures hang in the San Fernando 
collection, and there are other portraits 
of the ill-fated Duchess by the same 
painter in several Spanish collections. 
Perhaps the best is in the possession of 
the present Duke of Alba. The picture 
of “ Ferdinand the Desired” on horse- 
back, reproduced here, is one of the 
later efforts of Goya. It was painted 
after Josef Buonaparte had been driven 
from Spain, and the power of his great 
brother had received its first decisive 
blow. During the time of the French 
occupation of Madrid, Goya had served 
the invaders; he did not evince any 
active sympathy with his fallen master, 
Charles IV., and Ferdinand VII. was 
tempted to deal summarily with him. 
Happily for Goya, “the Desired” had 
some small share of the taste for fine art 
that seems to belong to so many tenants 
of the Spanish throne, despite their moral 
and mental limitations. 

“You have behaved very badly,” he 
said to Goya, when they met in Madrid 
after the restoration, “and you deserve 
death, but you are a great artist, and we 
pardon you.” 

“ Ferdinand the Desired” did well to 
pardon Goya, for the painter presented 
him with several portraits. The one 
reproduced here is chiefly noticeable by 
reason of Velasquez’s influence. Goya 
was known to say that Nature, Velasquez, 
and Rembrandt had been his models, 
and the truth is obvious. Compare the 
horse in this picture with the little 
“jaca” ridden by Don Balthasar Carlos 
in the picture that hangs in the Prado ; the 
similarity of the treatment is very notice- 
able. The Academy of San Fernando 
does for the most eccentric genius of the 
Spanish art world what it has done for 
Ribera—it gives the visitor a chance of 
seeing some of the very interesting 
phases of their life-work in juxtaposition. 
There are twenty or thirty Ribera 
pictures in the Prado collection, but 
they cannot be studied with comfort, 
and the Goyas are not more important 
in the Prado than in the San Fernando 
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MARQUESA DEL LLANO, DRESSED AS A MAJA. 
(Raphael Mengs.) 
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collection. In fact the five companion’ wore off too rapidly, perhaps the dif- 
pictures painted on Goya’s return from 


ferences of atmosphere made themselves 
Italy in his early years are examples of felt; whatever the cause, there is no 
a style to which the painter never re- question about the result. The 


five 
turned. Perhaps the Italian influences 


pictures were the expression of a de- 


ST. ANTONY OF PADUA AND THE INFANT CHRIST. 


(F. de Ribera.) 
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ST. BENITO CELEBRATING MASS. 


(Rizi.) 


lightful mood that passed, though as 
household painter to the Osuna family 
he did work that was not less charming. 

Francisco Rizi, another of the Spanish 
painters, who was born with the seven- 
teenth century, and has not survived it 


outside Spain, may also be studied in 
the Calle de Alcala. His work has a 
certain quality of cleverness that attracts 
the eye but cannot hold it,a very curious 
quality hard to define accurately, and 
never found in the work of the greatest 
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VIRGIN AND INFANT JESUs. 
(A. Tobar). 


artists. Rizi, who lived to a great age, 
was one of Philip IV.’s Court painters, 
and is one of the few men who seem to 
have been chosen without strict regard 
to their merits. That the king, who 
delighted to honour Velasquez, should 
have taken Francisco Rizi quite seriously, 
is matter for surprise, but we must not 
forget that the great popularity of 
Spain’s premier painter is of compara- 
tively recent growth; for when “La 
Portuguesa” persuaded Ferdinand VII. 
to establish Villanueva’s great building, 


the Prado, as a picture gallery, the works 
that are the pride of Europe lacked 
proper shelter from the weather. In 
his day Rizi must have been highly 
esteemed, the few records that deal 
with his life pay tribute to his social 
talents and wide popularity. He ac- 
quired certain Court honours and offices 
that were outside the scope of a painter’s 
legitimate ambition, and best of all he 
was made official painter to the Cathe- 
dral of Toledo. To appreciate the 
importance of this office one must know 
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ALONSO RODRIQUEZ IN ECSTASY, 


(Zurbaran.) 
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something of the Toledo Cathedral with 
its extraordinary splendour, long history, 
and extreme beauty, to which the 
greatest men of Spain have contributed. 
In 1808 its treasures were rifled by La 
Houssaye, and to-day the cathedral is, by 
comparison with its former state, no 
more than the shadow of a name, but 
even now the spoilers have done their 
worst it is one of the most remarkable 
monuments to the power of the Catholic 
Church in Spain, and few people can 
stand unmoved looking at the imperish- 
able records of a past time in the light 
of the cathedral’s wonderful painted 
windows. Days may be spent there 
without exhausting the beauties of carv- 
ing and painting that expressed the best 
efforts of some hundred and fifty of 
Spain’s greatest and most devoted 
artists working through a period of six 
centuries. Bellini, Giordano, Maella, 
El Greco, and many other artists of 
European reputation have contributed 
some of their best work to Toledo 


Cathedral, and Francisco Rizi could 
hardiy have received a higher honour 


than an appointment that enabled him 
to choose as much of any work done 
in the Cathedral as he might care to 
execute. Perhaps the painter’s most 
interesting work is the picture of an 
auto-da-fé which is yet to be seen 
in the Prado collection in Madrid; 
the years have dealt severely with its 
colouring. Francisco Rizi had an artist 
brother whose work was not much in- 
ferior to Francisco’s, though it achieved 
a smaller reward. 

Greater either than the Rizis or 
Tobar, or indeed the great majority of 
the men whose work has found a place 
of honour in the Academy of San 
Fernando, Zurbaran, “painter of kings 
and king of painters,” is well repre- 
sented there. He and Ribera, though 
greatly influenced and indeed trained in 
Italy or from Italian work, are the most 
Spanish of Spain’s painters, and it is 
interesting to observe their treatment of 
subjects that assumed quite a different 
aspect at the hands of Italian masters. 


Though Zurbaran was never guilty of 
the gloom and ferocity that disfigured 
Ribera’s later work, he was essentially 
a painter of religious subjects, and he 
saw things in a truly Spanish light. The 
atmosphere of the Spanish Court ma 
have counteracted the influence of the 
Church. Zurbaran was a popular man in 
Royal circles in the latter days of his life, 
For Philip IV.’s Palace of the Buen 
Retiro he painted the ten Labours of 
Hercules, but in those days he had 
already acquired a large measure of 
fame in Andalusia, his work for Seville 
Cathedral and various Carthusian com- 
munities, having won the highest praise 
of the Church. In the last century 
Zurbaran’s work was even more highly 
prized than it is to-day, and Louis Philippe, 
a great admirer of the master, had the 
finest collection of his paintings. To-day 
the pictures are scattered, and though 
there are many examples in the Prado 
the place is too overcrowded for their 
ready examination. We have one pic- 
ture by Zurbaran in the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, and there is another 
in Edinburgh, each a religious subject. 

It is impossible to pass over the 
pictures by Murillo, in the Academy 
of San Fernando, for they include four 
of the best works of the painter, the 
famous “ Tifioso” that hung formerly in 
the Caridad, the “ Dream of the Roman 
Senator and his Wife,” and its com- 
panion picture showing the pair nar- 
rating their dream to the Pope, and a 
Resurrection painted for the Convent of 
Mercy in Seville. These pictures are 
painted in Murillo’s finest manner, and 
are instinct with the rare religious 
devotion that is not to be found in more 
modern painting. “El Tinoso,” which 
represents St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
tending a woman suffering from a most 
unpleasant complaint, would be revolting 
in the hands of a smaller master ; here it 
becomes beautiful. 

“ El Greco” is the last of the painters 
whom this brief note can mention, and 
he is not strictly a Spanish painter at 
all. Venice was his birthplace. There 
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THE MAGDALEN. 


(F. de Ribera.) 


is a fine example of “El Greco” in 
the National Gallery. Cean Bermudez, 
“the Spanish Vasari,” 


has dealt very 
exhaustively with the life and work of 
the Spanish painters in the San Fernando 


Gallery. They have suffered from 
neglect by reason of the Prado’s proxi- 
mity ; if they were at a far corner of 
Spain every visitor would go out of his 
way to see them. 
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By DAISY HUGH PRYCE 


Author of “ The Pasha,” “Valda Hanem,’ “ Goddesses Three,” etc. 








HE world was asleep—as much 

asleep, that is, as it ever is in un- 
sleeping London. On the wood pave- 
ment of the great West-end thoroughfare 
the clatter of late returning cabs echoed 
unceasingly, but the streets that led out 
of it were comparatively quiet, and the 
big block of the Ladies’ Mansions at 
the far end of one of them was entirely 
blank, silent, and dark. 

The rules of the Ladies’ Mansions 
were many and strict, and its occupants 
were given to grumbling, but Elizabeth 
Lendon never troubled the directors with 
any complaints. Her room was at the 
very top, and the misty London moonlight 
found its way into it through the open, 
unshuttered window. It was a tiny 
room suggestive of a ship’s cabin in its 
devices for saving trouble and economis- 
ing space, but now the curtain which shut 
off the bed during the day-time was 
drawn aside, and the moonlight fell upon 
Elizabeth’s sleeping face, and showed a 
happy smile upon it. 

She was dreaming, and her tired spirit, 
fettered all day to a life of the dreariest 
drudgery, was now finding its rest and 
refreshment in roaming through the most 
delightful realms of fancy and imagina- 
tion. She lay in her little bunk-bed, worn 
out withthe hard day’s work, but her soul 
was not there, and she herself—her true 
self—was wandering in pleasant places 
very far away. The workings of the 
laws of compensation are not taken into 
account by many of the most distin- 
guished Philanthropists, but they are 
none the less wonderful and effective for 
that, and it is probable that, in some 
form or other, they apply to most of us. 


Elizabeth woke early in the morning, 
before her little alarum clock had struck 
seven, and as she lighted her spirit-lamp, 
and busied herself in preparing her 
coffee, her mind was still full of her 
nocturnal adventures. 

“ That was a new room that I saw last 
night,” she thought ; “ I never went down 
that little passage before, though I have 
often wondered where it went. A delight- 
ful little room it was, with the blue satin 
furniture, and the Watteau pictures, and 
the moonlight pouring in through the 
long French windows. The boudoir of 
the lady of the house, no doubt, but 
there was no sign of any one there. It 
is funny that I never met a single person 
in that beautiful house.” 

The splendours of the blue, moonlit 
boudoir were so distinct in Elizabeth’s 
mental vision, that she hardly noticed the 
thickening November fog outside and 
the yellowness of the dreary morning 
light which was beginning to struggle 
with the lamplight in her little room ; but 
when the clock struck eight, she started 
up to go forth to her daily work. She 
had lingered too long over her meal, and 
had to gather up the breakfast things in 
haste, and put them unwashed into a 
little cupboard in the wall. Then she 
glanced round the room to see if there 
was anything that ought not to be left 
about, and catching sight of a bottle of 
spirits of wine on the mantelshelf, she 
put that into the cupboard and locked it 
up with the bread and butter and the 
unwashed crockery. The coal-box was 
already safely locked, she knew, and she 
had made her bed. All the regulations 
of the establishment had been com- 
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plied with, and though the room left 
much to be desired in point of tidiness, 
Elizabeth seem satisfied by her survey. 
She dressed swiftly for going out, but 
hurried though her toilette was, it was 
both becoming and effective. A long 
brown cloak over her brown dress, a 
broad -brimmed felt hat, also brown, and 
a pair of well-worn dog-skin gloves of a 
remarkably small size —her clothes 
seemed entirely to belong to her, and 
the drooping Spanish hat exactly suited 
her pale, delicate-looking face, and set 
off the beauty of her large, long-lashed, 
foreign-looking dark eyes. She was 
fully equipped in the space of about half 
a minute, and then with a parting glance 
at her tiny looking-glass to see if her 
brown veil was neatly pinned, she left 
the room, and sallied forth, a picturesque 
little figure, into the fog. 

Elizabeth Lendon was an artist, but 
she could not paint and she could not 
draw, and therefore she taught others 
to do so. In every art there is a 
place for some hack workers, and this 
was all that poor Elizabeth’s education 
had fitted her for. The daughter of a 
hard-worked London clergyman, who 
had died in harness, leaving her, a girl of 
seventeen, alone in the world, and with- 
out provision, Elizabeth had contrived to 
find work to support herself, but she had 
had no advantages, and now, at twenty- 
seven, she was no better off than she 
had been ten years before, and there 
was little chance of any improvement in 
her prospects. On the contrary, as she 
grew older, her value as a teacher was 
likely to decline, and her life was already 
a hard, dull, joyless grind that kept her 
closely at work all day and every day. 

On Saturdays she sometimes had a 
half holiday, and on this particular Satur- 
day she found herself able to come home 
in time for tea, but the dusk of the winter 
afternoon was rapidly deepening, and 
after she had tried to make things look a 
little comfortable, she lighted her lamp, 
and drew the curtain over the window. 
She had to wash up her tea-things, and 
by the time she had accomplished this, 
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and was ready to sit down to her frugal 
meal, the fingers of her little clock were 
pointing to six o’clock. 

A minute later there came a light tap 
at the door, and a tall, slight girl, with 
a vivacious face and an elaborately ar- 
ranged head of fair hair, appeared in the 
doorway. 

“May I come in?” asked the girl. 
“Oh, you are having your tea! I’ve 
had mine, and I will sit and talk to you 
while you regale. No, thank you, I 
won’t have any more tea. I only want a 
little chat with you, and I have brought 
my work with me.” 

Sheila Robins was an American girl, 
with the dauntless frankness and raciness 
of manner which seem to be the delightful 
inheritance of American girls, and at the 
sound of her genial and invigorating 
tones, Elizabeth’s face brightened marvel- 
lously. 

“ How good of you !” shesaid warmly. 
“It is so seldom that any one ever looks 
in. Won’t you really have another cup 
of tea? I havea spare cup here.” 

“No, thank you; and you are not to 
light the fire for me; you must not, indeed. 
I am perfectly warm, and I don’t want it 
a bit.” 

“Do let me,” pleaded Elizabeth ; “ it 
will be so cosy and pleasant sitting over 
it with you, and I have a long evening 
before me. I was really longing for a 
fire, only it did not seem worth while to 
light it for myself alone.” 

She had her way, and presently the 
two women were sitting happily working 
and talking in the light of a cheerful 
blaze, Elizabeth having pushed back the 
tea-table and brought out a new winter 
dress that she was making. Sheila’s em- 
ployment was of a less useful and practical 
description, for she was by no means 
straitened for money, and she was not 
obliged, like Elizabeth, to devote every 
moment of her time to the making or 
saving of income. She had come to 
London to study architecture, and in the 
intervals of her work she took life very 
pleasantly and easily. 

“ Well,” she said, as she arranged the 
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silks of her embroidery, “ how have you 
been getting on? Have you been visit- 
ing your House Beautiful lately ?” 
“Yes, I was there last night, and I 
walked all through it—through all the 
corridors and rooms, and out by a high 
bridge into a garden at the back where 
the birds were singing deliciously. The 
were perfectly exquisite —a 
blaze of colour under the green trees, 
and out beyond, in the meadows, there 
must have been a little stream, for the 
air was full of 
running water. It is a most 
delightful place, but the odd 
thing is that there is no one 
there. I am always alone—ab- 
solutely alone—and sometimes 
I feel lonely. It seems rather 
desolate to be so very 


flowers 


the sound ot 


much alone in 
such a lovely 
place.” 

“ The place 
seems to be 
very real to 
you, Could 
you draw the 
plan of it?” 
Sheila, 
curiously, 

“T think I 
could—yes, I 
am sure I 
could. Let me 
see. The front 
door opens 
upon a 
ous-shaped 
like 
this, with the 
ground 
ing away to 
the woods, 
and the hall— 
this is the hall 
—very high and long, and lighted from 
the roof, with a gallery at the end.” 

Elizabeth had dropped her work, and, 
with the pencil hanging from her chate- 
laine, was illustrating her remarks upon 
a loose sheet of drawing-paper. Sheila 
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A parting glance at her tiny looking-glass. 
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bent over her, watching her performance 
with growing interest and surprise. 

“It is very curious and original,” she 
said, “and I cannot see any mistake in 
it. The stairs are just where they should 


be, and the effect of those dragon- 


headed banisters that you describe ought 


to be ex- 
tremely good. 
It seems ex- 
traordinary 
when you 
don’t know 
inything 
about archi- 
tecture that 
you should 
be able to hit 
upon the right 
thing so ex- 
actly.” 

“T am just 
drawing what 
I have seen,” 
said Eliza- 
beth, intent 
upon the oc- 
tagonal bays 
of her draw- 
ing-room win- 
dows. 

a 
I had such 
a Dream 
House,” said 
the student of 
architecture, 
“T would 
draw the de- 
sign of it for 
the next com- 
petition of 
original ideas 
and perhaps 
carry off the 
prize.” 

“There is a conservatory opening out 
of the drawing-room here, and leading 
by a covered way, all full of flowers, 
to the library,” murmured Elizabeth. 
“T often walk in there, enjoying the 
flowers, and the scent of the lemon ver- 
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bena is simply delicious. The flooring 
is of iridescent tiles, and there are great 
pots of lustred majolica ware among the 
flowers, so that the place is like the 
inside of an oyster-shell for brightness 
and shining shimmer of colour.” 

“The whole thing sounds to me abso- 
lutely perfect!” exclaimed Sheila, en- 
thusiastically ; “and what is more, it is 
practical and possible. I believe that it 
is the exact style of domestic architecture 
that one wants—the very thing that I 
have come over here to study.” 

“Tt would be a delightful house to live 
in,” said Elizabeth, gazing wistfully into 
the fire. 

“Tt would; and why shouldn’t we 
have delightful houses to live in? That 
is what I want to know,” demanded the 
spirited American girl. “There isn’t an 
architect living who is able to build 
one. When they try, it seems as if they 
must put in some so-called improvements 
of their own which destroy the whole 
effect.” 

“They can always copy. Why don’t 
they copy the old houses which are so 
beautiful ?”’ 

“ Because their morals are all wrong, 
my dear. They want to produce the 
utmost possible effect with the least 
possible expenditure of time and money, 
and from men of that spirit you will 
never get good architecture. Even when 
they try to copy an old thing, this blight- 
ing niggardliness creeps in, and com- 
bining with the self-conceit which craves 
to find expression, results in a base, 
clumsy, degraded imitation, with all the 
poetry and feeling of the original con- 
ception gone out of it.” 

“T suppose that an architect ought to 
have some of the qualities of a poet,” 
said Elizabeth. “Fancy and imagina- 
tion, sense of form and beauty, and the 
artistic taste that can both select and 
sacrifice, they must all be wanted.” 

“Of course they are,’ said Sheila; 
“and since men won’t supply them, it’s 
time that we women should have a try. 
It is our turn now, that is what I think, 
and I guess the world is going to see 
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what we can do. See here now, Eliza- 
beth. I have got a good idea. You let 
me have this design of yours, and I will 
fix it up into shape according to the 
rules, and send it in for competition. | 
verily believe that it will win the prize.” 
The suggestion was made in jest, but 
it was carried out in all seriousness. 
Elizabeth was delighted with the notion, 
and in the winter evenings which fol- 
lowed, the two women put their heads 
together and spent many a pleasant hour 
in the precincts of the Dream House. 
Sheila seemed to regard all Elizabeth’s 
ideas as a sort of inspiration, and she 
adhered to them as faithfully as possible, 
translating them into realities by the 
light of her own acquired architectural 
knowledge. The plans were finished 
just in time for the competition, and they 
were sent in under an assumed name. 
About this nom de plume a difference of 
opinion arose between the friends. 


“Dolores!’’ said Sheila, curiously. 


“ What makes you want to sign it by that 
Have you a fancy 


name, Elizabeth ? 
for it?” 

“T should like it,” said Elizabeth, 
vaguely. “Have you any objection to 
it? Should you prefer something 
else ?” 

“Well, I confess it sounds rather 
romantic and unpractical to me, and I 
should prefer something more English— 
say May-blossom, or Water-lily.” 

Elizabeth looked reluctant, but it was 
the first objection that Sheila had raised, 
and she did not like to stand against it. 
“Very well,” she said, after a momentary 
pause, “let it be May-blossom.” 

It was the end of November when the 
papers were sent in, and the results of 
the competition were to be known on 
the last day of the term, just before 
Christmas. The night before, Sheila sat 
with her friend over the fire in the tiny 
room and discussed the possibilities of 
success. She seemed much more ardent 
about it than Elizabeth. 

“Tf only I don’t lose my Dream 
House,” said Elizabeth, with a pensive 
look in her pretty brown eyes. “I think 
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that is what I chiefly care about. I have 
been afraid that I should, for till last 
night I have not been there since we 
began the plans. But I was there again 
last night, and such a strange thing hap- 
pened. You know I have always been 
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knew I was there, and was watching for 
me. I suddenly felt afraid, and I turned 
back. I was sure that this person was 
waiting for me in the library, and I 
returned to the drawing-room, but as I 
went, I heard steps behind me, and look- 
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alone in my wanderings—-quite, quite 
alone—-and I had a feeling of sadness 
about it. But last night as I was pass- 
ing through the flowers in the long con- 
servatory, I felt a conviction that there 
was somebody near — somebody who 


brown lady who 


comes so constantly to my house.” 


ing back, I saw a tall man coming after 
me. I did not stop to speak to him; I 
rushed away in search of some means of 
escape, and then I awoke.” 

“ How curious!” said Sheila. “ What 
was the man like ?—did you notice ?” 


bp—2 
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“Yes; he was tall, with high, stoop- 
ing shoulders, and an immense quantity 
of curling grey hair. He looked like an 
artist, I should say, from the glimpse I 
had of him, and he had a finely cut, 
clever-looking face ; but I was too much 
startled to notice much. I wish I had 
not seen him, for now I shall not like so 
much to go to my Dream House. I shall 
feel like an intruder.” 


The next day was Saturday, and Eliza- 
beth returned home in good time so as 
to have tea ready when Sheila should 
appear with the news of victory or de- 
feat. She could not help feeling a little 
excited about it, more on Sheila’s account 
than on her own, and she looked up 
anxiously when her friend came in. 

“Well?” she said, expectantly ; but 
in an instant she had seen from the 


expression of Sheila’s face that a dis- 
appointment was in store. 
we haven’t got it ?” 

“No, but we ought to have got it,” 
said Sheila, with strong indignation. 
“The plans were the best—far and away 
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the best of all sent in—and the prize 
was awarded to it by the adjudicators 
with one consent, but Mr. Armitage, the 
great architect, who was the chairman, 
said as soon as he saw the design that it 
was not original, so it was disqualified. 
It was an exact copy of an old house 
down in Hampshire, he said.” 

“In Hampshire!” echoed Elizabeth, 
breathlessly ; “ but I never have been in 
Hampshire.” 

“T said I was sure that you never had 
been. I was so angry when I heard that 
our plans had been disqualified that I 
asked to see Mr. Armitage, and I told 
him all about it: how it was your 
Dream House, and I had put it down 
exactly as you had described it. He 
said that if you had not seen it you must 
have heard it described, or known of it 
in some way for which you could not 
account. He was quite willing to be- 
lieve that the plans had been drawn up 
in good faith, but they were those of a 
real house. It was his elder brother’s 
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place down in Hampshire, absolutely the 
same in every detail, he said, and there 
could be no mistake about it. I lost 
patience with him, and I was so enraged 
that I was afraid of what I might say, so 
I simply said that I could not understand 
it, and I came away.” 

“It is very strange!” said Elizabeth, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Now don’t you vex yourself, dear, 
about it,” said Sheila, coaxingly. “ You 
have always said all along that you knew 
we shouldn’t win, haven’t you? But it 
doesn’t really matter ; we have had all 
the fun and pleasure of it, and we won’t 
mind losing. Somebody must lose.” 

“It isn’t that!” said Elizabeth, in 
distress, ‘“‘ I don’t mind losing the prize, 
but if I lose my Dream House—that is 
what I should mind, and now I am afraid 
I shall. I shall feel like a thief and an 
interloper there now, and I shall not like 
to find myself there. Oh dear, oh dear! 
I do wish this had not happened.” 

It was a melancholy (¢éte-d-téte that 
they had that evening, and not the bright 
fire nor Sheila’s coaxing kindness could 
avail to cheer poor Elizabeth out of her 
depression. In the middle of their talk 
there came a visitor. 

“A gentleman to see Miss Robins,” 
the small maid who opened the door 
said. 

“How on earth has he tracked me 
here ?”’ demanded Sheila, but the visitor 
came in upon the heels of the maid, and 
she checked herself suddenly. As he 
advanced into the circle of light shed by 
the lamp upon the mantelpiece, Sheila 
stared at him with puzzled eyes. A tall 
man with the high, stooping shoulders of 
a student, and abundant grey hair. Of 
whom did he remind her? Then she 
glanced quickly at Elizabeth, and saw a 
look of alarmed recognition in her eyes. 
Yes, it must be—it was the man of 
Elizabeth’s Dream House. 

He went straight up to Elizabeth, 
without taking any notice of Sheila. 

“You are the little brown lady who 
comes so constantly to my house !” he 


said. “At last I have found you!” 
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How— 


“Ah!” gasped Elizabeth. 
what you said to me last night ! 
how do you know me?” 

He smiled, and held out his hand. 
“You have haunted the place for a long 
time, but I have been abroad, and when 
first I heard the story of it 1 would not 
believe it. Then I saw you myself. I 
have seen you often, but I could never 
come up to you. I thought you were the 
ghost of a Spanish lady who married 
into our family three generations ago. 
Her portrait still hangs in the hall, and 
you are wonderfully like it.” 

“Well!” burst out Sheila, “if this 
isn’t the most extraordinary thing that I 
ever knew in my life! Who are you, 
may I ask? Are you a real person, or are 
you not ?” 

“T am a real person,” answered the 
stranger, with a pleasantly real laugh. “ I 
am Francis Armitage, of Railton Court, in 
the county of Hampshire, and Mr. George 
Armitage, the architect, is my brother. 
I happened to come up to see him to-day, 
and when he told me the story of the 
Dream House I understood it at once, 
and came straight here. I wanted to 
make the acquaintance of the Brown 
Lady who turns out to be a real person.” 

It was the queerest thing in all her 
experience, Sheila always said, and the 
facts that came out afterwards, though 
they seemed to offer a possible explana- 
tion of the mystery, made it no less 
supernatural in her opinion. 

“T have lost my Dream House!” said 
Elizabeth, looking up from under her 
long eyelashes with a wistful smile, when 
Mr. Armitage had departed, “I shall 
never go there again!” 

And in her dreams she never did, but 
the time came when she found herself 
there in reality, and then it had become 
her Real House. 

“There was only one thing that I 
could not understand,” said the master 
of the house, on the summer day when 
he had brought Elizabeth to see the 
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portrait of the Spanish lady who was so 
strangely like herself, “and that was 
your name. When George told me that 
the lady’s name was Elizabeth Lendon, 
I nearly gave up the idea of going to 
seek you out, for that was not the name 
by which I had thought of you. I had 
imagined that the little brown lady who 
haunted my house was Spanish, and that 
her name was Dolores.” 

“How very odd!” said Elizabeth. 
“Dolores was the name by which my 
grandmother used to call me when I was 
a little girl, and I had almost forgotten 
it, but when we had drawn up the plans 
of the Dream House, I wanted to sign 
them by that name. I know that my 
grandmother on my mother’s side was 
partly foreign, and I think that her 
mother was a Spanish lady.” 

“A Spanish lady !” said Mr. Armitage 
quickly. “Was her name _ Dolores 
d’Almida, and was she twice married ?” 

“1 do not know,” said Elizabeth, “and 
I do not remember ever having heard 
her name. It would be strange if e 

“ But that is it! It must be!” cried 
Armitage. “ This Dolores whose portrait 
you see was the wife of my great-grand- 
father’s elder brother, Francis Armitage, 
and they had no children. My great- 
grandfather succeeded to the property, 
and she had to turn out of it, but there 
was a tradition that she came back and 
haunted it after her death. I had often 
heard of the little Brown Lady, and 
when I saw you I immediately thought 
of her.” 

“Could she have married again, and 
transmitted her likenessand her longings 
to me?” questioned Elizabeth wonder- 
ingly. 

“It is possible, and that would account 
for the mystery—but how strangely ! 
Truly, there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy !” 

“T wonder!” said Elizabeth, “I 
wonder if that is the explanation?” 


’ 














TO KALLISTE IN EXILE 
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T this moment a good deal is being 
A written, either in works of fiction 
or in the criticism of such works, about 
a type of heroine known as “Greek.” 
The adjective is loosely but generally 
taken to imply that peculiar organism 
we call (also loosely) “a child of 
nature.” Pressed further, we say “a 
child of nature” when we _ mean 
somebody who, so far as_ simplicity 
counts, is cousin-german to the moon- 
calf: somebody who likes good 
scenery, has no notion of loving, loves 
nevertheless, and is extremely like 
Diana (preferably of the Louvre) in ap- 
pearance. She ought to have “ limbs” 
(to which one can make frequent 
reference), and she must have a 
“gaze.” If the gaze has a sort of 
ananke in it, or a prefiguration of some 
unreasonable doom, that is all a gain to 
Greekness. With men, this particular 
heroine is always fearless : she fixes her 
wide, frank eyes full upon theirs, she 
accepts an offer of marriage with the 
condescension of a nymph and the 
alacrity of a provincial spinster (this, too, 
is considered Greek); she inevitably 
chooses badly, and she invariably leaves, 
by artificial means, a world to which she 
cannot grow accustomed. As she may 
not be, in Goethe’s phrase, entirely like 
the gods or entirely like the beasts, 
she prefers to perish. Now with many 
extravagances, this manufactured ideal 
is still not disagreeable : she is a protest 
at least against the long line of ultra- 
feminine sorceresses with perfumed hair, 
languorous eyes, nine changes of raiment 
every twenty-four hours, and great 
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abiding passions at the average rate of 
three a year. She is, indeed, much that 
is excellent, but she is never alive and 
therefore she is never Greek. One 
modern writer has succeeded in drawing 
Pagan women who are alive. This 
writer is Mr. Gilbert Murray. By a 
vicious paradox, Mr. Murray’s profound 
scholarship has been argued against his 
imaginative gift. The unlearned and 
facile clamour for “the play of fancy,’ 
“elastic conceptions,” “spontaneity with- 
out the fetters of tradition,” and so forth. 
It is impossible, however, to produce any- 
thing virile from an empty mind, and it 
is just because Mr. Murray’s knowledge 
is complete and not pedantic that he 
is able to re-create new beings from the 
old types—beings so new that they have 
been misunderstood on the ground that 
they are not built and stuffed after 
the stage-carpenter’s model of what 
is “antique.” The very expression 
“antique” is probably to blame for the 
sullen dreariness excited in the popular 
mind by any reference to classical litera- 
ture. Those who would rather praise 
Homer and the tragic poets than read 
them are undoubtedly under the impres- 
sion that their female characters all 
looked like plaster-casts, talked like 
dull divines, and swore incessantly by 
innumerable, oddly-named deities to do 
uncalled-for deeds. Actresses when 
they undertake what are called the 
classical réles, at once assume a manner, 
bearing, and diction for which one 
vainly seeks any example among the in- 
habitants of land or sea. They become 
inhuman. A studied smirk, distinguishe: 
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if it misses being a leer, is supposed to 
suggest the Pagan joy of life : prolonged 
howls, under adversity, are intended to 
convey the Pagan ignorance of any 
future recompense for present woe. 
We are told that such an one is plastic 
because her attitudes are painful, and 
that this or the other elaborate gesture 
instinct with classical feeling ” 
because we can find no reason for it in 
our own experience. Now if we look 
at Mr. Murray’s play, Andromache, we 
are struck by the unfamiliarity of the 
language and the point of view. This, 
to the hasty reader, is unconvincing—to 


“is 
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Saxon except the breath of life. For this 
reason any attempt to draw an English 
woman on what is described, for con- 
venience’ sake, as Greek lines must end 
in a literary monster. A Greek bringing- 
up is, in any case, out of the question 
anywhere, and one might as well try to 
turn a Suffolk squire into an Oriental 
diplomat as to present a Pagan English- 
woman who would be at once actual in 
her Paganism and even conceivable to 
the ordinary English mind. Let it be 
said, then, immediately that in Andro- 
mache there are no English characters. 
Every person in the drama is of the old 
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use a word now abominable because of 
its inept usage and narrowing influence 
in much modern journalism. A moment’s 
reflection, however, would make it plain 
that the author in question is presenting a 
study of foreigners—foreigners as strange 
and un-English as the people of Ibsen) 
the people of Sudermann, the people of 
Donnay, the people of Calderon, the 
people of Gabriel d’Annunzio. That 
is to say, we must accept the fact of their 
existence although our education renders 
it impossible for us to share precisely, 
even slightly, their prejudices, their 
habits, or their sympathies. There is 
absolutely nothing in common between 
the old Greek and the modern Anglo- 


world and the world before Christ. 
There is no tampering with the intense 
passions, the sternness, the ferocity of 
despair engendered by a belief in the 
inflexibility of fate. It has been urged 
that Christianity destroyed much of the 
natural gladness in the human heart. 
This is not so. Christianity made death 
but a phase in development, whereas to 
the Greeks it meant, horribly, the end 
of all true existence. So marked is the 
solemnity of Pagan thought in com- 
parison with much that is composed by 
the most pious Christian writers, that 
no competent reader would deny that 
tragedy to the Greek soul was a very 
much more lamentable and appalling, 
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because annihilating, thing than tragedy 
could ever be to the Catholic. It would 
be interesting to trace the prevailing 
scepticism and levity to that complete 
indifference to the affairs of this world 
first inspired by Christian doctrines. 
Other-worldliness, based on a faith in 
the new and perfect kingdom to come, 
has degenerated into an affectionate 
tolerance for an ill-managed earth which 
is admitted, with good-humour, to be a 
failure if taken seriously. Had Mr. Mur- 
ray chosen to write, with equal origin- 
ality, of the fi.ct Christians, they would 
have seemed qu:te as unusual and un- 
natural as his Andromache, Hermione, 
and Oresles to nineteen modern critics 
out of twenty. But the characters seem 
peculiar mainly on account of their 
earnestness. Well-meaning persons are 
bewildered ; Paganism, to them, is 
supposed to stand for every kind of 
sensual and _ sensuous indulgence. 
Why? When we examine the climax 
of the so-called “Greekness” in a 
heroine, or hero, we find that it 


turns exclusively upon the marriage 


question and love. Your sham Greek 
lady and gentleman brood on love 
problems and the best methods of 
shirking any legal, social, or moral 
obligations attendant on the intricacies 
of a mutual regard between two persons. 
Now, on the other hand, if we turn to 
the epics of Homer or the tragedies of 
4éschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, we 
find that if there was one thing which 
the Greeks took more grimly than 
another it was the married state. 
Stories of illicit love have been common 
enough from the beginning of leisure, 
no doubt, and the culture of individualism 
is as old as egoism, but reasoned philo- 
sophy on the subject was never incor- 
porated into the Greek education, nor 
did the Greek poets treat marriage as 
anything other than a binding and awful 
relationship. This is why, all other 
considerations apart, love affairs as we 
understand them and love scenes in the 
manner of our most distinguished play- 
wrights would have been impossible on 
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the Greek stage. The Iliad, the Odyssey, 
Agamemnon, Medea, CEdipus Tyrannus, 
Alcestis insist on the inexorable laws of 
human marriage, offering no hope to 
those who repudiate them, and accepting 
no grievance which could justify a 
woman, once bound, in seeking either 
consolation or revenge or liberty. How 
far they were just in this view is not our 
concern just now ; how far it answered 
domestically has nothing to do with the 
matter under discussion; how far the 
authors of these works, or their admirers, 
practised what they preached can never 
now be known, but the point is that 
Paganism is sombre, not romantic ; hard, 
not sentimental; terrible, not feverish ; 
simple, not picturesque. 

Now, is it hard to see why false classi- 
cism is found more acceptable to the 
majority than the real? What is the 
“ Greekness” of Racine and the greatly 
inferior ‘“Greekness” of to-day but a 
masquerade, in the first example, of quite 
genuine, if local, French sentimentality, 
and in the second of equally genuine, 
local, but less accomplished English 
theatricality? Drama and fiction in 
England are not academic, not scientific, 
but domestic, and although the English 
could never be described as a nation of 
actors in the sense that the French and 
Germans are actors, no other populace 
in the world is so curiously theatrical— 
perhaps stagey is the better adjective 
in its secret tastes, ideas, and instincts. 
It is the most improper judge imaginable 
of psychology: it has never been taught 
how to learn, how to observe, how to 
listen, or how to compare, and, as a con- 
sequence, we have the phenomenon 
presented to us of an unbalanced, almost 
abnormal love of novels and plays coupled 
with a whole-souled ignorance of human 
nature as it may be manifested elsewhere 
than by the British well-to-do fireside. 
Whenever Continental artists of the first 
rank appear before an English audience, 
they soon discover that it is absolutely 
imperative—if they would be regarded 
at all—to over-emphasise every subtlety, 
over-do every effect—to present, in fact, 
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a literal caricature of the performance 
which they would give in their own 
respective countries. This is the forced 
tribute to theatricality. Yet, it will be 
objected, can it be claimed for an instant 
that false or any other sort of classicism 
is to be found by the aforesaid well-to-do 
British fireside ? Certainly: it is there 
yearning to express itself and be ex- 
pressed, longing to be dressed up in 
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of destiny and not in the spleen of 
indulgence. 

But to go back again to the considera- 
tion of human nature at the British well- 
to-do fireside. Does it often shock 
religion or good manners ? Is it not, on 
the whole, a docile, controlled, strangely 
patient thing? Has it much to say for 
itself? Does not its pride consist mainly 
in saying nothing in circumstances when 
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some excusable disguise, and accepted 
as the reassertion of a supposed primeval 
type. It dares not hope that it can ever 


be natural—for sincerity is repulsive to 
its essential staginess—but it wants to 
pretend that it is pretending—that is, it 
wants to be called “ Greek” and be what 
it pleases, above all, do what it pleases. 
We have seen that such freedom is just 


what the Greeks had not. With them 
character developed under the reproofs 


it might say much ? 
has been 


Yes ; its education 
an education of restraint—a 
training in disfavour of all emotional 
exhibition. Its heart may break, but it 
must not complain with any air of con- 
viction or any hint of eloquence. It has 
its brief conventional phrase for every 
occasion. But this very restraint, this 
particular affectation of stoicism is, 
nevertheless, acting, and the strong feeling 
which is denied its legitimate exercise 
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betrays itself in the natioral hunger and 
thirst after chartered and extravagant 
imitations of proscribed _ realities. 
Foreigners (including Americans and 
many Colonials) who do not admit this 
education of restraint, which they take, 
wrongly, for hypocrisy, are far better 
critics of sound acting and writing than 
the English, not on account of any 
superiority in artistic perception or sym- 
pathy, but simply because they see 
human nature candidly displayed, 
whether for good or evil, continually 
about them. They would recognise at 
once the utter falseness of the rant, the 
postures, the grimaces and eccentricities 
which pass, in this country, for the 
mimicry of great passions and the 
heroics of the Golden Age, and to which 
young actors and actresses of real pro- 
mise are conscientiously schooled by 
successful managers. Who would doubt 
the story of a well-bred mother who, 
taking her rebellious girl to some high- 
class piece in which a handsome favourite 
went through unaccountable convulsions 
indicative of a widow’s grief, said : ““ Now, 
my dear, you see what happens when 
one lets oneself go even for the best 
reasons |” 

And as it is with acting, so it is with 
writing. Love scenes are made nauseous 
by false details piled on effects still 
falser : the sky, the sea, the earth, are 
torn this way and that by every descrip- 
tion of atmospheric change in order to 
excite the reader’s amazement; the 
characters in this tormented situation 
start, tremble, blush, swoon, 
gasp, gurgle, think nine pages 
of thoughts, feel whole folios 
of feeling in one distracted 
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interview. “This is power! This is life!” 
cries the young, often very young, some- 
times not so young, and impressed 
reader. He sees it all, experiences it 
all ; he believes, in the innocence of his 
heart, that when he is older he will go 
through this, and more, as it were, word 
forword. War pictures, scenes between 
villains, between minor characters, 
between parents and their children, hus- 
bands and wives, are invented on the 
same preposterous scale, to delight and 
stimulate the popular taste. It is true 
that works executed and appreciated in 
this hysterical way have no enduring 
reputation ; sensationalism, in the nature 
of things everywhere, is ephemeral. But 
the remarkable point to observant minds 
—and there are happily thousands of 
such minds among us—is the fact that 
such literature, outrageous in its absurd- 
ity, has a vogue only in England. In its 
most vulgar form it is merely pretentious, 
and it is called neither romantic nor 
Pagan; “vital” is the term one hears 
perhaps; but when the educated catch 
ever so little of the manner, it comes 
clothed in “Greekness,” and Antigone is 
quoted as what Dryden would call “ the 
poetical sister” of some young woman 
who fights shy of the marriage service 
and wants to live her life. Let the young 
woman live her life by all means, or for 
argument’s sake, but she must not look 
for her moral support in Aé®schylus. 
And, in another plane, let her strut and 
attitudinise and stare, but she must not 
be encouraged to regard these actions as 
classical. Tout est dans la 
Nature, but not in Greek 
nature. It utterly lacked, for 
instance, theatricality. 
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CHAPTER I 
DON’T know what’s the matter 
with the girl, she usen't to go on 
like this with her charities and all the 
rest of it.” There was vexation in Mrs. 
Buckley’s tone. “ Whyshe must just go 


to that club of hers to-night, I don’t see.” 
“It’s her night, mother,” answered a 
younger voice, “and she never gives 
that up for anything.” 
“Well, she ought to have given it up 
this once when there was so much to do. 
I’m glad you don’t go in for that kind of 


thing, Irene.” 

“T never had any inclination for it, 
and luckily Bob doesn’t expect it of 
me.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Buckley, following 
out her own thought, “ you two sisters 
are as different as you can be in your 
likes and dislikes. It has always been 
a wonder to me.” 

Her husband turned in his chair. 
“My dear, it’s like two bales o’ cotton 
of different years come from the same 
place; you wouldn’t guess they was 
grown in the same soil.” He laughed. 
“ And as for Maggie’s going to her club, 
let the poor lass be ; one ‘Id think you 
hadn’t ever given a party before and 
that you hadn’t half a dozen servants 
to do everything for you ; but you never 
were satisfied unless you did all the 
bothering about and siding up yourself, 
eh, Loo ?” 

His indulgent tone forced a smile from 
Mrs. Buckley. “ You men are all the 
same,” she declared ; “ you think there 
is nothing to do because you haven't the 


eyes to see what there is to be done. 
But it was more for Marjory’s sake than 
my own that I wanted her home this 
evening ; when she goes to that club 
she tires herself out and looks like a 
washed rag the next day; and to-morrow 
Lady Jeff is coming from Bury and the 
Thomsons will be here from Knutsford, 
and I should like the girl to make a good 
impression.” 

“Oh, you’re thinkin’ about young 
Thomson. You be satisfied with one 
girl engaged; we don’t want to part 
with both of them at once. One couple 
keeping company is quite enough at a 
time.” He pinched Irene’s cheek 
playfully. 

“T think Bob and I are very moderate,” 
answered the girl ; “ you should just see 
some engaged couples.” She yawned. 
“Good-night, I’m awfully sleepy. Are 
you coming, mother ?” 

‘Ah, Bob has been gone half an hour ! 
Good-night. You go too, Loo; you 
mustn’t miss your beauty-sleep to-night.” 
He held mother and daughter by a hand. 
“By gum, Irene,” he said, “thou’s a 
bonny lass, but thou’ll never come up to 
thy mother, and she looks as young as 
ever. Folks will be asking to-morrow 
which is mother and which daughter.” 

A pleased smile flitted across Mrs. 
Buckley’s face. ‘Stop your nonsense,” 
she said; “I’m getting too old for 
compliments. Send Marjory to bed 
when she comes in; and don’t stay 
up late yourself, Joe.” 

“Don’t bother about me; I haven't 
any beauty to lose, never had and never 
shall have.” 
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Left to himself, Mr. Buckley walked 
across the room to the low window 
which led by a step into the garden, 
his pride and his pleasure ; the window 
was uncovered and in the bright moon- 
shine the flowers outside showed each 
its distinctive colouring. It was a hot 
June night and he laid his hand on the 
latch in the act of unfastening the case- 
ment, but as it yielded to his fingers 
he closed it again sharply, muttering, 
“Confound that doctor and his blessed 
fads.” He turned and moved heavily 
back to his chair; searching among 
some papers by his side he picked out 
The Gardener ; gradually, lulled by the 
heat and the general stillness of the 
house, he nodded over the sheets and 
fell asleep. Stretched at ease, breathing 
loudly, he looked almost too large for 
the lounge-chair that held him: six feet 
in height and broad in proportion, his 
whole body was clothed in an unwieldy 
mass of flesh ; but his face, clean shaven 
except for a scraggy red beard under the 
chin, gave even in sleep an impression 
of energy and mental power, in strange 
contrast to the lower part of the figure. 
And indeed the man’s history was not 
belied by his face : born in a poverty- 
stricken quarter of Manchester, in the 
midst of a hive of factories, he had 
worked his way upwards, in defiance of 
all obstacles, from the loom to master in 
his own mill, and upwards again until his 
name and wealth stood high among the 
prosperous manufacturers of that rich 
centre of commerce. Two years since, 
owing to a lung trouble and an increas- 
ing inclination to asthma, though scarcely 
past middle age he had been forced to 
give up active participation in business ; 
and for the sake of his health he had 
moved with his wife and daughters to one 
of the outlying suburbs ; here with 
characteristic energy he had devoted 
himself to the garden and greenhouses 
and had become almost as busy a 
worker out of doors as he formerly was 
at the mill. 

A sudden noise roused him and he 
woke to find Marjory moving towards 
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him from the door. She was a tall 
pale girl of about twenty-two, with 
brown eyes and a head of wavy brown 
hair. 

“T am so sorry, father,” she said, “I 
did not know you were in here till Mary 
opened the door.” 

“Been havin’ a nap, have I ? 
it’s quite time I was stirred. I didn’t 
hear the bell. Did young Kennerley 
bring you back ?” 

“Yes, but he said it was too late to 
come in.” 

“T want to have a word with him ; 
Rumford’s building a house and I might 
get him the job. Have some lemonade ?” 
he asked, pointing to a tray; “it’s a 
stifling hot night.” 

The girl threw off her hat. 
I will ; so will you, I know.” She filled 
two glasses. “It was hot at the club; 
this room is paradise to it.” 

“Why d’you put on that heavy 
thing ?” her father said, looking at her 
dress. 

“Tt isn’t heavy, it is only dark ; I can't 
go flaunting light clothes there among 
those poor creatures.” 

“Your mother thinks you ought to 
have stayed in this evenin’.” 

“Now, father dear, don’t you begin. 
Mother has told me all that already. 
But there really was nothing to stay in 
for, everything was done, and I shall be 
here to-morrow to introduce and all that. 
Besides, the party is in Irene’s honour, 
and I am sure she will have reminded 
mother of everything.” 

“Oh, I stood up for you, Maggie.” 
He never called her Marjory: the 
children’s names had been of his wife’s 
choosing, and Mr. Buckley had mutilated 
them both for his own use. “ They’re too 
fine for me,” he would say ; “ I like some- 
thing short and homely.” “I stood up 
for you, tho’ I don’t often think your 
mother’s wrong, mind you. Maggie,” 
he said suddenly, “ what’s made you take 
to this kind o’ thing? I didn’t think you 
were that way.” 

“There is so much that, needs to be 
done,” she answered quietly, “and if it 


Well, 


“T think 
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She filled two glasses. ‘‘Jt was hot at the club; this room is paradise to it.” 


is in my power to do a little, I ought think I do know; I’ve seen enough 
to. You know what it is like down it in my time. I remember my mother 
there—the smoke and noise, the weary dyin’ early trying to work and bring up 
work, day in day out, the swarms of a family at the same time ; I remember 
miserable uncared-for children.” my father dying tryin’ to make both 
“Good Lord!” he burst in, “I should ends meet ; I remember one child after 
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another goin’ the same road to the 
churchyard. Money spells happiness 
and power. I found that out when I 
was a youngster starvin’ myself to keep 
my sick sister from goin’ the way o’ the 
rest, and she died because we were too 
poor ; ay, and more, when I was thrown 
back time after time to let others get in 
front o’ me because they had money.” 

“But you made your way in the end.” 

“ Because I knew the secret and I 
wasn’t to be beat. I tell you there’s no 
cure to poverty till you leave marryin’ 
till you can support a family. I swore 
I wouldn’t begin courting till I had the 
brass, and I didn’t ; I swore my children 
shouldn’t, because their riches was to 
be as great as I wanted their power to 
be. I haven’t any sons, but if one of 
my daughters was to marry a poor man, 
I ‘ld cut her off without a shilling. I’ve 
said that often enough.” 

“ Well, Irene won’t be cut off.” 


“Rene is a_ sensible girl. She’s 


makin’ a good match and she’s fond o’ 
the young man.” 
Marjory silenced as unsisterly the 


remark rising to her lips that Irene’s 
own inclinations had been consulted 
rather than her father’s. 

“Now, I believe your mother would 
like you to set your cap at young 
Thomson ; I don’t care for the fellow, 
but I’d sooner see you married to him 
than taking up with any of these penni- 
less youngsters one meets nowadays.” 

“Really, father,” saicl Marjory, drawing 
up her slight figure, “I have no intention 
of marrying Mr. Thomson, and I think 
you can wait with talking about such 
things to me for the present.” 

“ Don’t be angry, little girl ; you know 
your old dad too well for that.” He 
pulled himself up from the chair and 
bent his lips to her forehead. “ Don’t 
you think I want you to be takin’ up 
with any one yet awhile; you stay at 
home and look after your mother and 
me ; my word, I don’t know what we’ld 
do without you! And, Maggie,” he 
lowered his voice and _ tapped his 
trouser-pocket suggestively, “I’m right- 
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down glad you go among the poor, and 
if there’s anybody you want to help a 
bit you just come and tell me: there’s 
meaner men than Joe Buckley.” 

Marjory laughed. “ You mean ! Why, 
every one knows what hundreds you give 
away in charity.” She changed the 
subject suddenly, as her eye was caught 
by a big bowl of flowers : “‘ What lovely 
irises |” 

Mr. Buckley smiled proudly. “Me 
and James have been workin’ hard to get 
that bloom right ; it’s got some outland- 
ish name, but I call it the white dove. 
An iris is a deal more satisfactory than 
an orchid to my mind. Come outside 
and look at that show in the centre bed ; 
the moon is as bright as day to-night.” 

His daughter laid a detaining hand on 
him. “Don’t be mad, father! You 
know what will happen if you go out at 
night. I'll look at the irises to-morrow.” 

“T don’t believe anything ‘ld happen 
if I went out; that doctor’s a fool. I 
hate being cooped up like a baby.” 

“Never mind, go to bed now ; then 
the morning will come all the sooner 
when you can go out.” 

“Eh, you’re a young wheedler.” 

But he made ready to go, and they left 
the room together, parting at his door. 
He stood a moment, with a pleased 
smile on his face, to watch her up the 
stairs ; for next to his wife, for whom he 
still kept a lover-like devotion, this elder 
daughter held the foremost place in his 
heart. 

Once in her own room, Marjory 
breathed a sigh of relief. The conversa- 
tion with her father had taken an unex- 
pected turn ; what had been the reason 
of his sudden question as to why she 
went down to the club? Easygoing 
and anxious to please those dear to him, 
he seldom inquired into the doings of the 
household orinterfered with the “women- 
folk,” unless their wishes were in opposi- 
tion to his convictions ; on these rare 
occasions he would assert his authority 
with unfailing result; for the same 
dogged temper which in his commercial 
life .had forced for him success out of 
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obstacles admitted in his private life no 
contention. So his daughter could 
scarcely contradict to his face his life- 
long conviction that an excess of money 
greatly beyond one’s wants is the essence 
of happiness; she could scarcely tell 
him that those luxuries whose possession 
had been the goal of his struggling youth, 
whose generous distribution had since 
become his pleasure, were in themselves 
a cause of revolt to her ; that their very 
presence had forced her to question the 
powers which, instead of mak- 
ing an equal division, could 
give so extravagantly to some, 
so meagrely to others. Her 
parents had kept her from all 
contact with poverty and she 
had a vivid remembrance of the 
occasion, some six months since, 
when a friend had taken her 
for the first time among the 
poor and of the consciousness 
suddenly borne in upon her 
that it was a duty to make some 
endeavour to alter and equalise 
things. She called to mind also 


to-night the praise she had 
heard of a certain Mr. Ken- 


nerley, a favourite worker in 
that squalid district. It was 
he chietly who had initiated her 
into the working of the club, 
and a friendship, based upon 


community of interest, had 
sprung up between them. She 
had introduced him to her 


mother at a dance where they 
chanced to meet, and Mrs. 
Buckley, who shared the liking 
of all hostesses for good talkers 
at her table, invited him to 
dinner, while Mr. Buckley, tak- 
ing an interest in the young 
architect’s enthusiasm for his 
profession, essayed to help him 
forward ; thus Richard Kenner- 
ley became a frequent visitor 
at the house, and lately had 
occasionally seen Marjory home from 
Caston on her club nights. Now, as she 
went over again in thought the pleasant 
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half-hour they had spent together on 
the way to-night, Marjory fell asleep 
smiling. 

The next day dawned bright as heart 
could wish, and Mrs. Buckley went 
buzzing about the house and grounds, 
supervising in detail the preparations for 
the afternoon, apparently oblivious for 
the time being of the fact that she had 
given carte blanche to Smethurst’s, the 
best general providers in town. She was 
a pretty fair-haired woman with a good- 





He stood a moment, with a pleased smile on his Jace, to 
waich her up the stairs. 


natured expression, looking ten years 
younger than her forty-five. Drawn 
from a somewhat higher class than her 
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husband—her father had been a grocer 
in a fair way of business—and not 
possessing his force of character, she had 
proved herself on their upward journey 
through life more adaptable to the 
general ways of the world. Her husband 
cared for money only in so far as it 
ministered to material comfort; she 
delighted in the consequence it gave. 
Therefore sl - narrowly observed the 
mode and customs of the time; her 
house was furnished with a lavish taste ; 
her accent lost its provincial burr ; and 
now that she had at last obtained the 
coveted entry into a society which knew 
no aristocracy save that of wealth, it was 
well-nigh impossible to recognise in her 
elegance any likeness to the somewhat 
awkward- mannered solidly-dressed per- 
son of ten years ago. Yet notwith- 
standing her rise in the world, she was 
devoted as ever to her husband and her 
daughters ; in the hope that the latter 
might profit by advantages she had 
missed, they had been sent to a fashion- 
able boarding-school; and on _ their 
return, acting up to her lights they had 
been given expensive lessons in accom- 
plishments, and she welcomed her 
present position as much for their sake 
as her own. In the midst of her excite- 
ment to-day she was thinking of them, 
for, seeing her husband busy over a 
flower-bed, she went across to him. 

“It is nice to be able to do this for the 
girls, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Eh, I don’t know,” he answered. “I 
suppose you women like these shows. I 
think it’s a confounded nuisance to stand 
about in a black coat and say the same 
thing to everybody.” 

Mrs. Buckley looked significantly at 
his gardening costume. ‘ You will have 
to put on a frock-coat this afternoon, 
joc” 

He made a wry face. 
do it for your sake !” 

‘And I have told Jane to put out your 
thick boots, in case the grass should get 
damp.” 

Mr. Buckley’s expression changed to 
one of annoyance, 


“ Well, Loo, I'll 
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“T haven’t had a bout ” he began 
aggressively. But his wife was already 
out of hearing. 

The morning had lengthened into 
afternoon and now at four o’clock most 
of the guests had arrived, though Mrs. 
Buckley still stood on the terrace in front 
of the house to welcome any who might 
be late. Near her in the midst of a 
group of younger people, talking 
animatedly to Bob Glover, her fiancé, 
was Irene, a pretty-looking girl with 
features that were a fresh edition of her 
mother’s. Mr. Buckley, after standing 
unhappily by his wife for half an hour, 
was now in the full enjoyment of showing 
an interested friend through the hot- 
houses ; while Marjory walked to and 
fro in the grounds, looking after the 
people assembled there. 

Mrs. Buckley was at the height of 
content : it was pleasing to receive con- 
gratulations on Irene’s happy engage- 
ment ; pleasing to look upon the bright 
flower-filled garden, where the women 
in their soft summer dresses seemed 
flowers of a larger growth ; pleasing to 
know that the arrangements for the 
party were perfect and that the after- 
noon could not be other than a success. 
These thoughts were passing through her 
mind as she spoke to an elderly couple. 
“Yes,” she said, “I was taken com- 
pletely by surprise.” As her husband 
joined her, “I don’t think you know 
my husband—Mr. and Mrs. Smitheils, 
Joe. I was saying how surprised we 
were at Irene’s engagement.” 

“One generally is surprised with one’s 
own children. I remember how it was 
with my son,” said Mrs. Smithells. 

“T shall never forget the missus,” put 
in Mr. Buckley. ‘ Bob had been to me, 
and it was all settled and I went to tell 
her ; she was sewin’ in the sitting-room. 
‘Mother,’ I said, and I gave her a dig 
with my elbow to rub it in, ‘ You’ve got 
a daughter engaged.’ ‘What? Who?’ 
she says, and lets her work drop.” He 
laughed aloud at the recollection and 
the others joined in. 

“There is no sign of your other 











daughter leaving you yet, I suppose ?”’ 
asked Mr. Smithells. 

“They say that where one link is 
broken in the chain the rest generally 
follow,” added Mrs. Smithells sententi- 
ously. 

“Well, I hope Maggie doesn’t know 
that rule,” laughed Mr. Buckley. He 
turned, to find his wife in conversation 
with others and the duty of entertaining 
the Smithells devolved upon himself. 

“Like to have somethin’ to refresh 
yourselves,” he asked awkwardly, “ or 
take a look at the flowers, or have a bit 
of gossip and listen to the music?” 
They moved off into the garden, where 
above the sound of the band snatches of 
conversation made themselves heard. 


“Yes, she is a very nice girl. Only 
been out quite a short time. Prettier 
than her sister and younger too. They 


say the wedding will be in the autumn. 
Oh, a very good match ; three thousand 
a year, I believe, and that big business 
some day. Yes, a beautiful figure, but 
you can get that anywhere for ten 
guineas if you like to spend the money ! 
A jolly good spread this! They always 
do things handsomely here. Well, if 
they can’t, I should like to kuow who 
can. I had no idea you had anything 
like this in the provinces ; why, it’s quite 
as good as a garden-party in Hampstead, 
and really the people are just as well 
dressed. Who was he? I don’t know; 
made his way up from the bottom, I 
believe. But he’s an awfully good old 
boy, a bit pig-headed and rough, but 
sound at the core and as kind as you 
make ’em. Mrs. Buckley looks well in 
that gown ; they call them Beauty and 
the Beast, you know. There’s one of the 
daughters now; no, not the one that is 
engaged ; I wonder if she minds her 
sister going first.” 

Marjory had risen from one of the 
small tea-tables to bid goodbye to a 
friend ; as she did so her eye brightened 
perceptibly, for on the terrace shaking 
hands with her mother she perceived 
Richard Kennerley, his dark regular 
features showing out against her mother’s 
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fairness. A moment after, as he turned 
in her direction, her face fell, for a 
woman’s voice was inquiring whether 
the vinery could be visited and she was 
bound to act escort to the questioner. 
She comforted herself with the thought 
that later there might be an opportunity 
of talk with Mr. Kennerley ; she wanted 
to ask him whether he approved of a 
plan of hers to have some of the boys 
and girls for an afternoon’s pleasuring 
out in the grounds ; she liked to consult 
him, he always knew what was best. It 
was some way round to the hot-houses, 
and, as they reached the path, they came 
upon Mr. Buckley walking with three or 
four people in the same direction, and 
she heard his “ Now, Kennerley, don’t 
you go before I see you again ; I want to 
talk to you about a bit o’ work.” 

“Oh, father,” she cried, “here is Mrs. 
Waddington. I am so glad we have just 
met you ; you can show her the grapes 
much better than I can.” 

“You come in with the rest of them, 
Mrs. Waddington, and I'll show you 
some that can’t be beat this side of the 
country. You'd better go to your 
mother, Maggie ; she was askin’ for you ; 
somebody wants to say goodbye.” 

Marjory nodded and turned away. 
Richard Kennerley moved from Mr. 
Buckley’s side and followed her. 

“Do you want very much to say good- 
bye to anybody ?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, “‘I am tired of saying 
how-do-you-do and goodbye.” 

“Perhaps that is why you did not say 
how-do-you-do to me!” 

“You know I meant it. I have been 
wondering all the afternoon why I could 
not say how-do-you-do, why you were so 
late.” 

‘“No one could be so angry as I am 
at my being late. One thing after 
another turned up in the office and kept 
me. I thought I should never get off. 
Shall we sit here? I should like to tell 
you something that I hope will please 
you. 

They were alone, for the crowd was 
rapidly thinning, and except rear the 
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terrace few people were about. Marjory 
sank on to the bench, a sense of rest 
stealing over her after the noise and 
excitement of the crowd. He seated 
himself beside her. 

“T wanted to tell you that I have been 
in for an open competition—a design for 
a technical school. This morning I 
heard that I have won the prize.” 

Marjory sat up suddenly. “How 
delightful! I am glad. You must all 
be proud !” 

“T have not told any one yet. I wanted 
you to know first. Can’t you think 
why?” There was a softness she had 
never before heard in his voice, a 
tenderness in his look that thrilled her. 
“ Because I feel I must tell you every- 
thing, great and small, good and bad, 
because life is empty unless a little of 
your love is mine.” 

The early brightness of the afternoon 
had faded, leaving an even-toned sky that 
withdrew from the flowers and the grass 
something of their vivid colouring ; but 
to Marjory the world seemed suddenly 
to flame in a glory of light. 

“A little,’ the voice 
“ Marjory !” 

She faced him, flinging out her hands 
in a gesture of abandonment. “A 
little!” she cried. “It is all yours, 
all!” 

He caught her in his arms and for a 
while speech seemed unnecessary. 

“How wonderful,” said Marjory at 
length, “that you should love me. You 
are so different to me.” 

“That is why I love you, because we 
are different, because you are so infinitely 
above me. I loved you from the first 
day I saw you.” 

“I think I must have loved you too, 
though I did not know it was love till 
you waked me to it just now. Was it 
only just now! It seems so long ago. 
But it is you who are above me; your 
life is so full and mine has been so idle. 
See how I have been brought up. Even 
the very little I have done has been 
through your encouragement.” 


continued. 


“Darling, you do not know yourself 
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as well as I know you. What you are 
is perfect; I don’t desire what you 
might have been. And itis just because 
of your surroundings and your bringing 
up that I feared at first to speak : you 
have been used to luxury always—a big 
house, carriages—I could not give you 
such things.” He laid his hands on her 
skirt ; “ I could not even give you a dress 
like this.” 

“TI don’t care one atom for things of 
that kind. Did you think I should 
marry for the sake of them?” The 
love-light in her eyes challenged him. 

He pressed her hand. “I never really 
thought so, but I was half afraid even 
though you should love me — and, 
darling, you do!—I was half afraid to 
ask you to give up anything for the sake 
of a fellow like me. And then,” he 
spoke shamefacedly, “we men are all 
cowards, dearest. I was afraid people 
might say I was running after a rich 
wife. But let them say what they like 
now !” 

Suddenly as he spoke, Marjory saw in 
her mind’s eye her father of the evening 
before, she heard his  loud-voiced 
emphatic ‘if one of my daughters 
was to cuarry a poor man, I’ld cut her 
off without a shilling.’ “Supposing I 
am not a rich wife? Supposing I have 
nothing at all?” she said softly. 

He turned on her a look that made 
her heart leap with exultation. “I wish 
you were poor so that I might have the 
sole right of protecting you.” 

“Richard!” She paused and began 
again in a lower tone. “I don’t quite 
know how to tell you, but I feel that I 
must tell you everything now : father is 
strange, you know, in some ways and 
he has always told us girls that if we— 
we married—poor men, we should—have 
nothing from him.” 

She brought out the words with 
difficulty ; in her impassioned mood 
they sounded more than ever cold and 
bald. “I shouldn’t mind having no 
money, but, you see, he suffered once 
very much from being poor.” 

“Well,” said Richard, with a 


gay 
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laugh, “I’m poor, but I don’t mind if 
you don’t. I don’t want your father’s 


I ” 


money, I want you. 
“Marjory! Marjory!” 


a clear voice 


“*7 have not told any one yet. I wanted y 


you to know first. 
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called through the air and Irene appeared 
at the opening of the path. 

“Shall I go and speak to your father 
now, dearest ?” 


Can't you think why?’ 
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“Yes—no, wait till every one has 
gone.” 

“Oh there you are,” said _ Irene. 
“Lucy has been waiting ever so long 
to see you. How do you do, Mr. 
Kennerley.” She looked curiously at 
the two, showing in her glance a sus- 
picion of the situation. “ Just come and 
say goodbye to her. Hasn’t it been a 
lovely afternoon?” She linked her arm 
in her sister’s, for despite their difference 
of disposition the two girls entertained 
for one another a genuine affection. 
“ Let’s be quick ; I left poor Bob talking 
to that awful Miss Whittaker, the one 
with a voice like a saw, and I want to 
rescue him. Besides, I have scarcely 
spoken to him alone all the afternoon.” 

Marjory hastened her steps; she 
understood now Irene’s necessity for 
being alone with Bob, a necessity which 
she had formerly been inclined to 
ridicule. 

When the three reached the terrace, 
they found the last guests on the point 
of departure and soon with the exception 


of Bob Glover and Richard Kennerley, 
who were talking together, the family 


was alone. Mr. Buckley breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

“That’s over,” he said; “now that 
wretched brass band can stop tootling. 
Just come into the house with me, 
Kennerley, I want a word with you.” 

“Do you hear? The band is playing 
Love’s young Dream,” said Marjory 
softly, as the young man passed to follow 
her father. 

“Tt isn’t a dream any longer. 
going to tell your father now.” 

Marjory looked round. Irene and 
Bob had disappeared ; she was alone 
with her mother. Mrs. Buckley sank 
into a chair. “I am really glad to sit 
down quietly,” she said ; “ but the after- 
noon has been a great success, don’t you 
think so?” 

“It has been—perfect,” 
Marjory, pausing for a word. 

Mrs. Buckley looked up in pleased 
astonishment at the unexpectedly enthu- 
siastic assent. “I do believe you are 


I am 


answered 
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growing sensible and beginning to enjoy 
the same things as other people,” she 
said, 

Marjory moved nearer and took her 
mother’s hand. Self-contained and 
undemonstrative as a rule, she felt 
now a sudden expansion of her affec- 
tions and with this the need of letting 
loose her joy. 

“Do you know why the afternoon 
has been perfect?” she said. “Do you 
know why I am so happy? Because | 
have found out what love is. Oh, mother, 
Richard—Mr. Kennerley—loves me !” 

Mrs. Buckley’s grasp, which at first 
had tightened on her daughter’s hand, 
freed itself at the last words. Her 
surprise at the confession, her dis- 
appointment that Marjory’s choice had 
not fallen where she herself would have 
wished to find it, were as nothing beside 
the thought flashing through her mind 
that Mr. Kennerley was a man of no 
means whose pretensions to his 
daughter’s heart Mr. Buckley would 
not tolerate. Her knowledge of her 
husband and Marjory pointed to danger 
from the conflict of two wills, to un- 
happiness from the certain overthrow of 
the weaker will. A momentary hope 
that the mutual confession of love might 
not have been made was dashed by 
Marjory’s indignant rejoinder. 

“Your father,’ she repeated, “ will 
never hear of it, never. You know what 
he has always said about you girls marry- 
ing. I don’t believe young Mr. Kennerley 
has two hundred a year to depend 
on.” 

“What does that matter! Only think 
how clever he is! Besides, when two 
people love as we do, love makes every- 
thing straight. I am sure father won't 
mind so long as I am happy.” 

“T know your father better than you 
do, Marjory. He has certain convictions 
which nothing can change. He will 
never allow it. And why should he? 
With all the people we know, you can 
do better for yourself than this.” 

“ Now, mother, you have been in love, 
so you know what it is like ; you would 
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never have given up father for any one 
else, and I am not going to give up 
Richard. I am sure you are fonder of 
him than of that hateful Mr. Thomson, 
whatever you may say; and father will 
get to like him too.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of liking with him, 
it is one of principle. He is easy-going 
enough as a rule, but when he is once 
persuaded of a thing, nothing and no 
one can move him.” 

“Oh, he won’t mind very much after 
the first. Besides, Richard will be rich 
and make a name one day. And as for 


father’s money, he can do what he likes 
with that if only he will be fond of 
Richard as my husband ”’—she lingered 
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on the word—“ as well as being fond of 
him asa man. I think I can persuade 
father not to stand out against us, but 
if I can’t I am sure you can; you will, 
mother, won’t you ?” 

Mrs. Buckley’s sigh of hesitation was 
drowned in her 
mark. 

“At any rate, we shall soon know 
what father thinks, because Richard is 
with him now.” 

“ With your father !’ 

“So let me tell you all about him first 
and how different he is from other 
people, so that you can stand up for us 
like a dear good mother.” She started 
upon a torrent of words. 


daughter’s next re- 


(End of First Chapter.) 














ATHENS 


By WILLIAM WILLIAMS 





T sight of all the modern vehicles 
which ply the streets of Athens at 
the present day, we may well approve 
of the old-fashioned English gentleman 
who carried his love and his obedience 
for his favourite author, Horace, so far 
that, remembering the line which begins 
with “ Omnibus est vitium,” he steadfastly 
eschewed the now moribund L.C.C. 
tramcar all his life. It does indeed seem 
somewhat of a profanation to drive about 
in a rattling cab from the Theséum to 
the Pnyx, where patriotic orators 
thundered forth their eloquence of old, 
or from the foot of the Akropolis to the 
Stadium. 
We dropped 


anchor in Peirzus 





harbour on Good Friday eve: and 
every street-corner, every open place, 
was filled with tired sheep, whose 
shepherds had driven them in during 
the night, to stand all day awaiting a 
purchaser, who would kill. them for 
the Paschal Feast. To a Londoner 
the idea of Trafalgar Square turned 
into a sheep-pen would be impossible : 
but it is not so with the Athenian. 
At Easter Athens is a busy place: 
the country folk drop in for the fair, 
and on Good Friday there are great 


processions, headed by choir boys 


and followed by the Church Standards 
and the priests, with a bier emblematic 
of the last resting-place of our Saviour 


MOLOSSIAN HOUND IN THE KERAMEIKOS, 
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carried in their centre. Following these 
come the whole population, silent save 
when singing, every one with a candle: 
the rich with long 
tapers, the poor with 
smaller lights. From 
all the four quarters 
of the town a proces- 
sion emerged on to 
the central square, 
not far from the 
King’s Palace ; and 
after combined sing- 
ing, quite unintel- 
ligible to the reader 
of Homer’s “ strong- 
winged music,” the 
people dispersed 
churchwards to pray 
till quite late at night. 

The Athenians are 
very fond of the Eng- 
lish, and a marble 
statue of the virgin 
Hellas supporting 
the dead form of 
Byron, which stands 
near the ruined 
temple of Olympian 
Zeus, testifies that 
the great poet who 
died at Missolonghi 
in the cause of Greek 
freedom, still lives in 
their simple hearts. 
In fact, when buy- 
ing a hat in the 
principal hat-shop of 
fashionable Athens, 
you can see in the 
foreground two 
busts, one of Dionysus, its fellow being 
a likeness of Byron; to the right and 
left lie promiscuously Athenian hats and 
Christy’s masterpieces. 

In describing Athens the best point at 
which to begin is perhaps the port. The 
harbour of Peirzeus is really very dirty 
and small, even when graced, as it hap- 
pened to be then, by two white-lined 
Greek men-of-war, who fired salutes— 
presumably in honour of Good Friday— 


ee 
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every half-hour. The rest of the vessels 
were mere trading luggers and tramp 
steamers. But the view made up for all 


TOMB OF A YOUNG SON IN THE KERAMEIKOS. 


this. 


The northward curve of the bay 
towards Eleusis ; the further height of 
Sunium on the southern horizon, and the 
glorious sunset-sky are all beyond de- 


scription. No wonder that, possessed of 
all these boons, the old Athenians ground 
their teeth when they looked further over 
the bay towards hostile A¢gina and saw, 
or fancied that they saw, the temple of 
Athené on its heights challenging their 
own Parthenon: no wonder that they 
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called the place “The stye in their 
eyes.” The temple still stands amid 
short undergrowth, and carpets of 
anemones, mingled with the taller 
asphodel spikes, fronting its enemy as 
boldly as it did 2,400 years ago. The 
Isle of Salamis looks drear and small, 
as it cuts the blue line of wave, not 
much more than a mile from the port 
of Peirzus. The ‘“dog’s tail” end of 
it is as like its namesake as it was when 
the Persian fleet were hustled and jostled 
into it at the battle of Salamis, while 
the sailors were spiked from the shore 
by the long-speared Athenians like pike 
in shallow water. 

To the town-side of Peirzeus there are 
now no long walls broad enough for 


onion and orange. -You can smell the 
herrings from Wick, in the north of 
Scotland, half a mile away, but a 
modern oracle affirms that the onion 
odour of Greece will one day pene- 
trate the new schools for Koptic lads 
at Khartoum. 

The first sight we ‘‘did” was the 
“potter's field” of Athens — the 
Kerameikos, with its famous street of 
tombs. Here a great Molossian hound 
seemed to bay off all intruders ; there a 
father shook hands—the weeping mother 
and his favourite hound standing by— 
with his dying son, not yet of age to 
fight the battles of his city. The 
sculpture is eloquent, and the pathos 
of the scene not dimmed by the long 


MONUMENT TO DROWNED SAILORS IN THE KERAMEIKOS. 


two waggons to drive abreast on top of 
each: only badly paved streets un- 


dfained and redolent of decaying 


tide of time ; while the clear crisp air 
never mildews or blackens the surface 
as it does in Northern Europe. Another 





monument shows four old sailors, with 
their boat below, who had been wrecked, 
and their friends doubtless erected this 
tomb to keep their memory 
green. 

This place, the most pleasant 
suburb of the town, was 
chosen for the burial-ground 
of all those citizens who had 
fallen in their country’s cause. 
It is the Westminster Abbey 
of the old Athenians. 

Hard by the Kerameikos 
the most perfect 
temple of Greek art left to 
us. It is the temple of 
Theseus, and was erected to 
honour the patron god of 
the city. Steps lead up to 
it, and beggars crowd round, 
while other odoriferous 
masses beseech the passer to 
buy Greek stamps, stuck on 
sheets, for two 
drachmas (= 11d.). From 
here a most magnificent view 
of the Akropolis 
above may be 
the Akropolis is 
great sight in the world 
which does not lose when 
looked at either at a distance 
or from close at hand. The 
way up lies past the Pnyx 
and Areopagus, where St. 

Paul saw the national inqui- 

sitiveness of Athens shown in her altar 
“Tothe Unknown God.” Turning to the 
right, the “Sight of all Sights” breaks 
upon the view. The great entrance-gates 
of Periklés, the Propylzea, still usher the 
awed visitor up the famous incline to the 
virgin Athené’s greatest temple. The 
plateau of the Akropolis may be very 
small, some three hundred or so yards 
by a bare two hundred, but its effect 
upon the beholder is not of those which 
depend upon the limits of a measure. 
On the extreme hill-edge on the right of 
the entrance stands that gem of art in 
its most perfect style, the little temple 
of “The Wingless Victory,” and just 


stands 


to greasy 


towering 
And 


one 


seen. 
the 


behind it are the few faint traces of the 
oldest part of the Akropolis, the 
“ Pelasgic”’ wall of large rough-cut, un- 


Te 


{ ANCIENT SERPENT GOD. 


mortared stones. All Attica stretches 
away to the north; to the north-west 
runs the sacred road to Eleusis ; while, 
behind, the little hill of Lycabettus leads 
the eye towards the higher spur of 
Parnes. The sky is as pure as the 
violet-blue of the sea: not a speck of 
cloud. On the exactly opposite side and 
end to the fane of the “ Wingless 
Victory” stands the temple of Erectheus 
with its “caryatids” supporting the 
weight of the roof above. One of these 
is of darker colour than the rest, a 
modern imitation of the original taken 
away by Lord Elgin along with the rest 
of his famous “ plunder,” at the beginning 
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of the century. Here grew the divine 
olive on which Athenian safety depended. 
Here too the sacred Snake of Cecrops 
dwelt and lapped its milk. Woe to 
Athens when the milk of the cow failed 
to please the speckled drinker! Lack 
of serpentine thirst meant loss of 
Athenian luck. The Athenians loved 
snakes: witness the monstrosity, snake- 
tailed and glaring of eye, in which 
imagination portrayed their god and 
patron Heraklés. If the great son of 
Zeus were in truth like that, the origin 
of bogie-stories is not far to trace. No 
wonder that such a being crushed to a 
pulp the two great pythons which his 
fond relations sent to destroy “ him” as 
he lay in his cradle with a pretty smile on 
his ever-hungry lips. And yet one cannot 
but pity the poor god. In Greek comedy 
he is always tightening his girdle, even 
after a cartload of fine boiled thrushes 
and a shipful of good strong Peparethan 
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aside with promises of dough-nuts and 
Grecian banbury cakes. Just by, or 
rather behind the Erechtheum, is the 
grot by which the Persians climbed up 
into the Akropolis and slew the few 
Athenians who had not fled over to 
Salamis at their coming. 

The other building on the Akropolis 
is the Parthenon. Begun on a smaller 
scale by Themistokles as a just due to 
the goddess who had protected Athens 
and gained for its inhabitants two great 
victories which decided the fate of 
Persia, it was rebuilt on a larger plan by 
Periklés. This great temple, of which 
the world-famous frieze and sculptures 
are too well known to need descrip- 
tion, would now be standing almost 
perfect had not a Venetian bomb ex- 
ploded a powder magazine stored in it. 
Earthquakes too have caused part of its 
ruin. The temple is built not in an 


exactly straight line: in fact, when one 


GENERAL VIEW OF AKROPOLIS SHOWING PARTHENON AND ERECHTHEUM. 


wine. Even when he descended to 
Hadés on very important business, 
Persephonce’s pretty maids lured him 


looks down the line of pillars, one can- 
not, owing to the curve, see the whole 
row at once. Somewhere in front of 
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stood the now lost statue of 
Athené in gold and ivory, holding a 
spear and gazing forth over the city 
she loved so well. 

The whole of the right-hand slope, as 
you enter the Propylza, is dense with 
thick cactus bushes. If these existed in 
the time of the Persians, the pantaloons 
of Xerxes’ favourite troops must have 
needed darning after each day’s siege- 
work. Beyond these, in fact just below 
the Parthenon and the slope, stands the 
Roman stage and semicircular orchestra. 
Unlike the Greeks, the Romans sat in 
the orchestra—the stalls of modern 
times—and the actors disported them- 
selves on the high-raised stage, backed 
by buildings and scenery. Herddés 
Atticus built the theatre here. To its 
right as you face it stands the ‘“ Theatro 
Vakhu,” as your driver tells you, mean- 
ing the famous theatre of Dionysus, or 
Bacchus. Here it is that Thespis, first 
of tragedians, erected his table of olive- 
wood and little booth, wherein he 


the temple 


rapidly effected his slight change of 


clothing, and staining his face with a 
preparation of chalk, acted before the 
wooden tiers crowded with Athenians. 
Here too these same tiers fell in and broke 
several heads. After this the theatre 
was rebuilt of stone, open to the air, and 
large enough to hold thousands upon 
thousands of spectators. The two or 
three rows in front were private and 
reserved seats of white marble, whereon 
sat the priests of the gods and the 
foreign ambassadors, in all the glory of 
purple robes and gold ornaments. In 
this theatre Alcibiades appeared, whose 
beauty turned all the young ladies of his 
day crazy ; here too perhaps he let fly, 
during the performance, the quail which 
he had brought in in his pocket un- 
observed. In the middle of the front 
row sat the jovial and doubtless red- 
nosed and corpulent priest of the patron 
god of the theatre, jovial Bacchus or 
Dionysus, the god of wine. Ina special 
chair with carved satyrs, adorned with 
the tails of horses, and desirous, like the 
occupant, of a drink, with a_ special 


curtain-covering to keep the sun off his 
august pate, he sat, the centre of interest. 
At the comedies the authors and actors 
would throw nuts and cakes to the 
audience to gain their approval. In the 
Greek theatres there was probably a 
stage of eight or nine feet high, very 
narrow, and backed merely by a con- 
ventional palace facade with three 
doors, while the chorus, fifty in number, 
sang and danced in the orchestra, 
shaped like a three-quarter circle, with 
the altar of Dionysus, loaded with 
incense, smoking in the middle. Greek 
tragedy never allowed more than three 
actors at once; that is, more than three 
speaking actors: mute figures were 
allowed on the stage, but never more 
than three could speak. 

Into this theatre all Athens crowded, 
the State giving the poor classes two 
drachmas apiece with which to buy 
admission. There were no backed seats 
for the people, and every one sat ona 
little cushion placed on the bare stone, 
with the bright Athenian sun overhead 
and the view towards the sea in front. 
Ghosts, when needed, used to climb 
up “Charon’s ladder” from below the 
stage, and appear suddenly, like a jack- 
in-the-box, from beneath. The tragic 
actors wore huge high-heeled boots and 
large masks, painted and shaped to suit 
the conventional “ characters,” be it slave 
or king, angry queen or tearful house- 
maid; the object of these adornments 
being to give them a tragic air of 
solemnity. The Athenian audience was 
the most critical in the world, and the 
prizes for actor and chorus-trainer—i.c., 
poet—were exceedingly valuable, both 
in honour and money, so that we need 
not wonder at the marvellous excellence 
reached in the performance. Many a 
good anecdote is told of the humour 
of the audience and their keen sense 
of hearing and criticism. Once, a 
wretched actor, who meant to declaim 
a line running “The stormy winds 
now easily do blow,” ran the words 
together till they sounded like “ The 
stormy winds now ‘weasel-ly’ do blow,” 
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and he never knew his mistake till the 
hisses of the audience made him desire 
that he had not been born. There isa 
similar tale of the Théatre Frangais, 
where the actor, pronouncing badly, 
instead of “Il a vaincu Loth,” ran the 
words together so that he seemed to say 
“Tl a vingt culottes,” whereupon a witty 
gentleman shouted from the audience, 
“Qu’il en donne a I’auteur,” and the 
house was convulsed. 
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were worthy of Adrian Ross or Paul 
Rubens, and nonsense was mixed with 
poetry in glorious profusion.  Aris- 
tophanes after singing quite prettily of 
the halcyon days of joy, goes on and 
talks of the time 


“When the porpoise comes round at the bo’sun's 
shrill sound 
To the sides of the boat, and in fun 
Flings up to the ship a professional tip, 
Of the number of miles of the run. 


LION-GATE AT MYCENZ. 


The Attic comedies, acted in the same 
theatre, were at once boisterous and 
more or less coarse. In place of high- 
heeled buskins and tragic masks, the 
comic actor leapt nimbly about in a 
hideous mask with thin slippers on his 
feet, at one moment making a face 
worthy of Dan Leno, at another creep- 
ing up and giving a fellow-actor a 
sounding blow from behind when the 
wretched man sat eating a stolen lump 
of cheese in the opposite corner of the 
stage. The songs in the lyrical parts 


Oh! the flower of the vine, and the tendril fine, 
That eases our cares and alarms ; 


Oh ! the glorious shape of the bountiful grape : 
Fling around me, childy, your arms !” 
> - J 


And these are the original nonsense- 
rhymes of the world. 

The Athenians at this festival enjoyed 
themselves right well, and entertained 
the envoys of the Greek States with 


fine dinners and noble play-acting. 
The descent of the “ Messenger from 
Mars” and his ascent again would 
have been thought but little of in 
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Athens. The peace-messenger was 
calmly sent up by Aristophanes to 
heaven on the back of a great beetle : 
the gods ran down from heaven when- 
ever the plot of the play wanted an 
easy ending or unravelling, and old 
Oceanus comes on to the stage on a 
hippo-griffin kind of animal “ forth- 
breathing fire” and equipped with 
several. wings and necks and noses, 
And yet all this was a religious play, 


place ready for athletic contests on 
Easter Day. The ancient Stadium 
looked at once surprised and self-con- 
scious with all these flags and numbered 
seats and fine track. It could hardly 
remember its young years when the 
Pheidippides of the time ran _ their 
miles in quicker time than is accom- 
plished nowadays, while a whole State 
looked on and applauded, and the 
victor gained the olive-wreath from 


RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS OLYMPIOS, 


a childish and really innocent expres- 
sion of joy at Nature’s new growth and 
the budding of the vines and the new 


fragrance of the flowers, for these 
theatre competitions always took place 
in the Spring. 

But to return to Athens and its 
buildings. Across the dry bed of what 
once was the famed Ilissus, where now 
endless flags fluttered and workmen 
buzzed about, lies the modern edition 
of the old Stadium, or racecourse. On 
Good Friday all was a-bustle to get the 


his country and a fine pension from 
his proud native town. Just to the 
right of the Stadium lie, or rather stand 
and lie, the remains of the vast temple 
of Jupiter Olympios, which when erect 
must have been a most enormous place. 
The huge pillars and the large broken 
drums on the ground give an idea of 
vast grandeur that modern churches and 
cathedrals seem to lack. The Corinthian 
columns look glorious as the accompany- 
ing photograph well shows, and the 
modern buildings just behind serve well 
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for a foil to the magnificence of the 
ancient worshipping place. 

And last, but not least, of the sights of 
Athens is the great museum, stored with 
the marvels of the world, ranging from 
the 2,800 years old golden cups and 
worked woman’s jewellery and orna- 
ments, and Mycenean razors and sword- 
blades adorned with chasings of cats 
hunting wild duck on the Nile, to 
glorious marble statues and delicate 
funeral urns with the most beautifully 
simple yet touching farewells to the 
dead depicted on them. In a room to 
the side we were lucky enough to see 
the famous new find which was dis- 
covered in the sea off one of the 
southern capes of Peloponesse, though 
what god or hero is meant by it had 
not then been cdecided. In another 


room were three or four most gaudily- 
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painted Egyptian tombs which were 
found on Grecian soil ; and in another 
rows and rows of the early beginnings 
of sculpture, depicting in the funniest 
shapes little wooden gods and horses 
and goats, not unlike, in artistic value, 
to the pigs one nowadays is forced to 
draw, tail and eye included, with one’s 
own optics firmly closed. 

Athens is a city beautiful beyond 
even one’s wildest expectation ; its 
temples are unsurpassed, and in their 
line its sculptures are unique. The gem 
of all Greek art, the Hermes of Praxi- 
telés, is, indeed, at Olympia, but in the 
Athenian museum are countless other 
masterpieces. Though the race still owns 
and inhabits a city without a rival and 
without a peer, the long rows must 
needs call up~ the world’s regretful 
plaint—“ How are the mighty fallen /” 
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CHAPTER XI 


IVE minutes later, the boat, which 
was crowded with natives, went 
about like a top, and then Tully—as fine 
asailor man as ever put hand to a rope— 
brought her alongside in such a manner 
that I could not but admire and envy the 
little blackguard’s skill. The boat itself 
was kept in fine order, and was painted 
like all the king’s miniature fleet—white 
outside, and bright salmon inside. One 
glance at his boat’s crew showed me that 
they were all armed—in a flashy melo- 
dramatic style, like the Red Indians of 
a comic opera, each naked native having 
a brace of revolvers buckled to a broad 
leather belt around his waist, from which 
also hung a French navy cutlass in a 
leather sheath. “They were all big, 
stalwart fellows, though no one of them 
was as tough a customer to deal with as 
our Tepi, who eyed them with undis- 
guised enmity as he caught and made 
fast the line they heaved aboard. 

Little Tully, red-headed,-red-bearded, 
unwashed, and as dirty generally as a 
pig from his own County Down, jumped 
on board and extended his filthy paw to 
me effusively. 

“Wal, now, I jest am surprised to see 
you, Jim Sherry,” he said with the 
“Down East” drawl he affected—he 
called himself an American—“ why, we 
heven’t seen one another fur quite a 
stretch. Naow, tell me, where air you 


from, and where air you goin’ ?” 
“From Tarawa, and bound to Tapu- 
teuea” (an island a hundred miles to the 


south), I replied curtly, my temper rising, 
as suddenly catching sight of Mrs. Krause 
and Niabon, he stared rudely at the 
former, then grin ied and held out his 
hand to her. She touched it coldly with 
ill-disguised aversion. 

“Why, you too, Mrs. Krause ! 
this is surprisin’. 
goin’ ? 


Wal, 
And where are you 
Where's the boss ?” 

“Mr. Krause is on Tarawa,” she re- 
plied quickly, “ and he has chartered 
Mr. Sherry’s boat to take me to Drum- 
mond’s Island” (Taputeuea), “ where 
there is a German barque loading for 
Samoa.” The latter part of her remark 
was guite true, and Tully knew it. 

“That is so, the Wandrahm. She's 
been lyin’ there nigh on four months. 
And so you're goin’ ter Samoa, eh? Wal, 
I wish I was goin’ there myself; but 
I’ve got a rosy berth here—I’m boss of 
King Apinoka’s fleet of trading boats, 
an’ live like a fightin’ cock.” 

I was about to ask him to have a glass 
of grog, just out of mere civility and 
island custom, when Tematau and Tepi 
made a sudden movement, and turning, 
I saw that they were trying to prevent 
three or four of Tully’s boat's crew 
from coming on board. 

“ Tell your men to keep to their boat, 
please,” I said sharply. “ My two men 
don’t understand the ways of these 
Apamaina people, and they’ll be quarrel- 
ling presently.” 

“ Why, certainly, Jim,” he said, with 
such oily effusiveness that I longed to 
kick him over the side ; “ but there ain’t 
no need for your men to be scared. My 
43! 
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crew on’y want to hev’ a bit of a gam! 
with yours—thet’s all.” 

He told his men to stay in the boat, 
but I saw him give them a swift glance, 
and prepared myself for the next move. 
Tepi was watching him keenly ; Tematau 
went for’ard and began splitting kindling 
wood in a lazy, aimless sort of a way, 
but I knew that he, too, was ready. 
Still I felt that we were ina tight place— 
three men against ten, exclusive of Tully. 
However, I tried to appear at my ease, 
and asked him to have a drink. Niabon 
passed us up a half-bottle of brandy, two 
tin mugs and some water. 

My visitor tossed off his liquor, and lit 
a cigar, offering me another. 

“This is a fine lump of a boat,” he 


And then Tully . 


said, running his eye over the deck, and 
then trying to peer into the little cabin ; 


* Whalemen’s parlance for gossip. 


. . brought her alongside in such a manner that I 
could not but admire and envy his skill. 
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“you wouldn't care about sellin’ her, | 
guess ?”’ 

“No,” I replied, “ not now, at any rate. 
Must fulfil my charter first. But I am 
open to an offer when we come back 
from Drummond’s Island. 
you want her for the king ?” 

“That is so. He’s keen on getting 
better and bigger boats than those he 
has, and will sling out the dollars for 
anything that takes his fancy—like this 
one will. Won’t you run down with her 
now, and let him have a look at her? 
It'll be a lot better than lyin’ up here, 
and the king wants to see you.” 

I detected the suppressed eagerness 
in his voice as he made his request, and 
pretended to think for a few moments, 
blaming myself for 
my folly in not clear- 
ing out when we 
could have done so 
easily. 

‘Ne.’ fT said 
slowly, as if I had 
considered the 
matter, “I think 
we'll lay here for 
to-day anyway. But 
I don’t see why I 
could not run down 
early to-morrow. Do 
you think the king 
couldspare me about 
fifty fathoms of 13 
inch line? I want 
some badly.” 

“Of course — I'll 
give it to you myself. 
But I partickler want 
you to come back 
with me rightaway, 
ez Apinoka will jest 
be ragin’ mad with 
me if I go back by 
myself. You see, 
he’s going away to 
the south end of 
the lagoon at day- 
light on a fishin’ trip.” 

“Well, I'll run down to the town in 
the morning and wait till he returns,” I 


I suppose 
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said, inwardly boiling at the man’s 
persistency. “ A day, or two days’ delay 
won’t matter to me, and I think I'll 
put the boat up on the beach and get 
a look at her underneath—I think some 
of her seams want caulking. That will 
take one day at least, and then we 
might just as well be lying high and dry 
on the beach instead of being half- 
drowned outside, running before this 
northerly.” 

The man was disappointed — that 
could be seen by his face—and I was 
also pretty sure did not believe my talk 
about the rope I wanted and the caulk- 
ing to be done. But I was now burning 
with anxiety to get rid of him and his 
boatload of naked bullies. Once they 
were well away from us, I would get 
up anchor and make sail for the south 
passage and get to sea again. 

“Well, just as you please,” he said 
sullenly, as he helped himself to another 
brandy. “I suppose I must get back.” 
Then he asked me if I had any rifles to 
sell. 

“No. We only have enough for our- 
selves. Oh, where’s the water? Niabon, 
some water please.” 

He started and looked hard at the girl. 
“Is that there gal the witch woman ?” 
he asked quickly, staring at her steadily. 
“*Niabon’ you called her, didn’t you ? 
Where is she goin’ ?” 

“With Mrs. Krause,” I said shortly. 

“Great Czesar’s sea boots! Apinoka 
and his people know all about her. He’ll 
be mighty glad to see her. She’s derned 
good-lookin’ too. Why, I thought ce 

He jumped to his feet and told his 
boat’s crew that “Niabon” was on board, 
and in an instant every one of them was 
staring at her and calling out her name, 
and one of them, bolder than the rest, 
made a gesture to her to get into the 
boat. I pretended not to notice it, and 
Niabon herself told them that we were 
all very tired and wanted sleep, but that 
in the morning she would talk with them 
all at the village—when we came to see 
the king. They seemed satisfied, but a 
deal of whispering went on—and I felt 
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certain that had Tully given them the 
word, they would have there and then 
rushed us and captured the boat. 

‘““ Wal, I must be goin’,” said Tully at 
last; “when do you think you'll be 
down? The king will be mighty vexed 
at not seein’ you to-day.” 

“It’s only eight miles across,” I said 
carelessly, ‘“‘so I daresay we'll be there 
about seven in the morning, before 
breakfast. But,” I added, to allay his 
suspicions, “the weather may take up 
a bit this afternoon ; if it does, I’ll come 
along rightaway, after we have had a 
sleep.” 

He said that the chances were that it 
would take up, as the wind was hauling 
more to the eastward, which meant rain, 
and once rain fell the wind would fall 
too. 

We had a third drink, and I passed a 
couple of bottles of square-face over to 
his crew, and then, to our intense 
satisfaction, Tully went over the side 
into his own boat, which at once pushed 
off, and in a few minutes was slipping 
over the lagoon towards the big village, 
Tully waving his dirty Panama hat to 
us as he stood grasping the steer oar. 
I almost fancied I could see him grin 
evilly at me. 

“Simi,” said Niabon as she watched 
the receding boat, “let us get away 
from here quickly. That man Florry 
means ill to us, for I saw his eyes gleam, 
when, as Lucia sat down on the mats 
under which the rifles are hidden, he 
heard them rattle together.” 

Tepi and Tematau joined her in her 
assertion that Tully meant mischief, and 
would seize the boat for the king, who 
would have no compunction in resorting 
to violence or murder to achieve his 
object, especially with a man like Tully 
to carry out his wishes. Tepi also said 
that once the king knew that Niabon 
was on board, he would use every effort 
to gain possession of her. Then, too, 
the firearms we carried were a further 
incentive to treachery—the king’s mania 
to increase his stock of arms and 
ammunition being well known. 
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“Very well,” I said to Mrs. Krause, 
“T’m quite as anxious as any one of us 
to get away. Let us wait, however, till 
Tully’s boat is well down the lagoon. 

“Master,” said Tepi, “do not delay. 
See, the wind is falling, and rain—much 
rain—is close to from the east, and the 
rain killeth the wind. And this is a 
heavy boat to move with oars.” 

He was quite right, for, as Tully had 
said was likely, the wind was not only 
falling, but was going round to the east- 
ward. The sooner we got out of 
Apamama Lagoon the better. 

“We'll loose the mainsail then,” I 
said to Niabon, “and we'll get away. 
But we won't hoist it yet. We'll up 
anchor and drift until the rain comes— 
it will be on us in a quarter of an hour, 
and Tully won’t be able to see anything 
of us till we are abreast of the passage ; 
and we may get out to sea without any 
one seeing us at all.” 

We got the anchor up, and with main- 
sail and jib all ready for hoisting, let the 
boat drift, and in another quarter of an 
hour a dense rain squall came down on 
us from the eastward with just enough 
wind in it to send us along at a smart 
pace as soon as we hoisted our sails. 
In less than an hour we were pretty 
close to the passage ; for although we 
could not see it, owing to the rain, we 
felt the force of the swift current running 
out, and could hear the subdued roar of 
the dangerous tide-rips. Tematau was 
for’ard, holding on to the fore-stay, and 
peering ahead. Suddenly he gave a cry 
of alarm, and shouted to me to luff. 

It was too late, for almost at the same 
time we struck with a crash, and the 
current, catching the boat’s stern, slewed 
her round broadside on to the reef, 
where she lay hard and fast, though 
shaking in every timber as a wall of 
water, hissing like a boiling cauldron, 
formed against her starboard side. 

Bidding the women sit quite quiet, we 
let go main and jib halliards, and got the 
sails inboard—no easy task under the 
circumstances. The water was not very 
deep, less than three feet, and every 
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moment was decreasing in depth as the 
tide rushed out. This was fortunate for 
us in one respect, for we could at least 
see what damage had been done when 
she struck, and possibly make it good ; 
but on the other hand we should have 
to stick where we were till the flood tide, 
and I was horribly afraid of the rain 
clearing off and revealing us to the 
natives. 

However, there was no use in meeting 
trouble halfway, so we waited patiently 
for half an hour, when the reef became 
bare and we could make an examination 
of the boat’s bottom, on one side at least. 
It did not take us long to discover that 
no great harm had been done—she had 
struck fairly stem on to a patch of grow- 
ing coral, which was better than hard 
rock—and beyond carrying away a bit 
of her false keel, and deeply scoring the 
bow planking, there was nothing else we 
could see at which to grumble. 

I was considering what was best to be 
done—the whole five of us could not 
even move so heavy a boat an inch— 
when to my disgust the rain suddenly 
cleared, and I saw that we were aground 
on Entrance Island, with a native village 
staring us in our faces less than a quarter 
of a mile away! And almost at the 
same moment we saw ten or a dozen 
men walking over the reef towards us. 
Through my glasses I saw that they 
were carrying nets and fish baskets, and 
I felt relieved at once ; the moment they 
saw us they dropped their burdens and 
came on at arun. None of them were 
armed. 


CHAPTER XII 


“ THEY are some of the king’s fisher- 
folk,” said Tepi, scanning them closely, 


“that is their village. Only fishermen 
and two of the king’s pilots live here. I 
have heard them spoken of many times.” 

“Then they are just the very fellows 
we want,” I said to Mrs. Krause ; “ there’s 
enough of them, with us, to put the boat 
off this ledge into the water again. 
They'll be here in a few minutes. 
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Niabon, do you think we can be seen 
from the king’s village? I can see the 
houses there quite plainly.” 

“] fear so, Simi,” she replied. 


said I was a noble-minded and thought- 
ful man. 

“ Friends,” I said, “ behold me and my 
friends—and this our boat cast upon the 


Through my glasses I saw they were carrying nets and fish baskets. 


“Then we must make these fellows _ reef like a stranded porpoise. Wilt help 


who are coming to us work hard. I'll 
pay them well for it if they get us afloat 
again in another hour. Let me do all 
the talking. Take my glasses and let me 
know the moment you see a boat coming. 
We must not be caught here like this ; 
and the tide won’t turn for another hour 
at least.” 

There were eleven natives, and when 
they were close to, I noticed with satis- 
faction that most of them were sturdy 
well-built fellows. They came up to us, 
and we all shook hands, and before even 
asking them to help me, I inquired if 
they would like some grog to dry their 
skins. 

Mrs. Krause had a quart bottle of 
Hollands all ready, and in less than five 
minutes it was empty, and our visitors 


us float again, so that we may get to the 
king’s town to-night and sleep in peace ? 
And I shall pay every man twenty sticks 
of rich, sweet tobacco, and four bottles 
of grog between thee.” 

My munificent offer was received with 
acclamation, though at first they wanted 
a preliminary smoke and gossip, but I 
bade them hurry. 

“No time have we for talk now, 
friends,” I said, jocularly slapping one of 
them on his brawny shoulders ; “ ’tis but 
this morning the king sent a white man 
to me in his own boat to bid me welcome ; 
and, as we hurried down the lagoon, 
that devil’s rain sent me astray, so that 
the boat was caught in the current and 
swept down into the passage, where we 
struck, as thou seest.” 

F F—2 
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My explanation was quite satisfactory, 
and they went to work with a will, 
lightening the boat—after a first and 
fruitless attempt to move her—by taking 
out all our water, stores, etc. We were 
but fifty or sixty feet away from the edge 
of the channel ; and in half an hour, by 
our united efforts, had dragged her half 
the distance, when Niabon beckoned me 
to her. 

“There are two boats halfway down 
the lagoon,” she said in a low voice: 
“one is that of Tully, and they are using 
both sails and oars. See, they are plainly 
in sight.” 

I jumped back again amongst the 
natives. I knew that they would have 
already seen the coming boats had they 
not been toiling so hard, so I called to 
Niabon to open another bottle of grog 
and serve it out. 

“ Hurry, hurry, O strong men,” I cried, 
as we moved the boat another foot astern, 
“else shall I be laughed at by the king’s 
white men, for two boats are coming. 
And instead of twenty it shall be forty 
sticks of tobacco each if ye get this boat 
in the water before the king’s men are 
here to laugh at me.” 

The poor beggars were working like 
Trojans, their naked bodies streaming 
with perspiration, as Niabon held out to 
each of them half a pannikinful of raw 
gin, which was tossed off at one swallow. 
Then both she and Mrs. Krause, who was 
now on the reef, began digging the 
promised tobacco out of a case with 
sheath knives. 

“ Don’t bother to count the sticks !” I 
cried, as the boat made a sudden move, 
and was kept going for nearly a dozen 
feet. “Toss out about half of the case, 
and be ready to jump on board and get 
under cover.” 

At last, with a yell of satisfaction from 
the natives, the stern post was seen to be 
over the ledge of the coral, and then with 
one final effort the boat went into the 
water with a splash like a sperm whale 
“ breaching.” 

- “Now, in with everything,” I shouted 
to Tematau, as one glance showed me the 
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two boats, now less than a half a mile 
away, coming along at what seemed to 
me to be infernal speed. 

Tematau and the natives made a rush 
at the boxes of stores, bundles of sails, 
water breakers, and everything else, and 
tumbled them on board anyhow, Mrs. 
Krause and Niaibon taking the lighter 
articles from them and dropping them 
into the cabin, so as to give us more deck 
room, whilst I ran up the jib, and big 
Tepi the mainsail. 

“ Take all the loose tobacco there, my 
friends,” cried Niibon to the fishermen, 
who with panting bosoms stood looking 
at us as if we had all gone mad, “ and 
here are the four bottles of rom.” 

One of them sprang to the side of the 
boat just as I, feeling every moment that I 
should drop with exhaustion, pushed her 
off with an oar into deep water. And 
then we heard a chorus of yells and 
cries from the two boats, as we eased off 
the jib and main sheets, and Niabon put 
her before the wind. Then crack ! crack ! 
and two bullets went through the main- 
sail just below the peak, and I heard 
Tully’s voice shouting to me to bring 
to again. 

“Come aft here, you two,” I cried to 
Tepi and his mate ; “ get out the guns, 
quick. Sit down in the cabin, and fire, 
one on each side of me.” 

I did not speak a moment too soon, 
for the leading boat suddenly lowered 
her sail, took in all her oars but two, and 
began firing at us at less than three 
hundred yards, and every bullet hit us 
somewhere, either in the hull or aloft. 
Then they took to their oars again, and 
I saw that unless we could knock some 
of them over, she—and those in the 
second boat as well—would be aboard 
of us in a few minutes, for there was 
now but little wind, and the strength of 
the ebb tide was fast slackening. 

Tematau and Tepi each fired two or 
three shots in quick succession, but missed, 
and then a very heavy bullet struck the 
side of the coaming of the steering-well 
in which I was seated, glanced off and 
ploughed along the deck, and the second 
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boat now began firing into us with 
breachloading rifles of some sort. 

“Let me try,’ I said to Tematau, 
clambering out of the well into the 
cabin, “go and steer, but sit down on 
the bottom, or you'll be hit.” 

Niabon handed me my Evans’ rifle, 
in the very nick of time, for at that 
moment Tully stood up in the stern 
sheets of his boat, and giving the steer 
oar to a native, be- 
gan to take pot 
shots at Tepi and 
myself. I waited 
until my hand was 
a bit steady, and 
then down he went 
headlong amongst 
his crew. I knew 
I could not pos- 
sibly have missed 
him at such a short 
clistance. 

“Good!” cried 
Niabon exultingly, 
as both Tepi and 
myself fired  to- 
gether and three of 
the native paddlers 
who were sitting 
facing us, rolled 
over off their seats, 
either dead or badly 
wounded, for in an 
instant the utmost 
confusion prevailed, 
some of the crew 
evidently wanting 
to come on, and the 
others preventing 
them. By this time the first boat was 
within easy pistol range; the other, 
which was much larger and crowded 
with natives, being about forty yards 
astern of her, but coming along as 
hard as she could, two of her crew in 
the bows firing at us with a disgusting 
kind of a foreign army rifle, whose 
conical bullets were nearly as big as 
pigeon’s eggs, and made a deuce of a 
noise, either when they hit the Lucia, or 
went by with a sort of a groan-like hum, 
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“Take this,” I said to Niabon, giving 
her my Deane and Adams pistol, “ and 
do you and Tepi keep off those in the 
nearest boat if they come on again.” 

But she waved it aside, and seizing 
Tematau’s carbine, stood up and sent 
her first shot crashing through the 
timbers of the boat. 

“Quick, Tematau,” I 
another rifle and 


cried, “ get 
fire with me at the 


I waited until my hand was a bit steady, and then down he went 


headlong amongst his crew. 


second boat. Let ours come to the 
wind—it matters not.” 

Picking out one of the two fellows who 
were shooting so steadily at us from the 
bows of their boat, I fired and missed, 
but another shot did for him, for he fell 
backwards and I saw his rifle fly up in 
the air and then drop overboard. 

This was enough for them, for the 
steersman at once began to slew her 
round, and then he too went down as 
a bullet from Tematau took him fair and 
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square in the chest, and we saw the 
blood pouring from him as he fell across 
the gunwale. In another ten seconds 
they were paddling away from us, leav- 
ing the other boat to her fate. 

“ That is enough,” I cried to Tepi, who 
I now noticed for the first time was 
bleeding from a bullet wound in the 
left arm, which had been hurriedly tied 
up by Mrs. Krause, ‘that is enough. 
Put down your gun. There is now no 
one in the second boat shooting at us.” 

“ They are lying downin the bottom,” 
said Niabon, “we can see them moving, 
but some have dived overboard, and 
swum ashore. See, there are four of 
them running along the reef.” 

“Let them go, Nidbon,” and then I 
turned to Mrs. Krause. She was deathly 
pale, but had all her wits about her, for 
although she could barely speak from 
excitement, she had some brandy and 
water ready for us. 

“Thank you,” I said, as I poured a 
stiff dose into the pannikin, and taking 
first pull, passed it on to Tepi and the 
other man. “ Now we must have a look 
at that boat. We can’t leave wounded 
men to drown.” 

The wind was now very light, but the 
boat was so near that we were soon along- 
side and looking into her. There were 
three dead, two badly wounded, one 
slightly wounded man, and one unhurt 
man in her. The latter looked at us 
without the slightest fear, even when 
Tepi, picking up a carbine, thrust the 
muzzle of it almost into his face. 
Niaibon gently took the weapon from 
Tepi’s hand, laid it down and waited for 
me to question our prisoner. 

“Ts the white man dead ?” I asked. 

“Ay, he died but now. The bullet 
went in at where the ribs join.” 

To make sure that Tully was really 
dead I got down into the boat. He was 
lying on his face and was dead enough, 
though he had evidently lived until a few 
minutes previously. 

I jumped on board the Lucia again, 
and looked anxiously around. There 
was still a light air, but the tide was 
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now setting in, and I did not want our 
boat to be carried back into the lagoon 
again. Then I turned to the prisoner, 
and asked him if he could tell me why 
he ought not to be shot. He made a 
gesture of utter indifference, and said he 
didn’t care. Did I think he was a 
coward, he asked ? Could he not have 
swum ashore? The king would kill 
him to-morrow. 

Pitying the poor wretch, I gave hima 
pipe, tobacco, and matches, and told him 
to help my men put the dead and 
wounded men on the reef, as I wanted 
the boat. The people at the fishing 
village, who had been watching the 
fight throughout from a safe distance, 
were within sight, so telling the prisoner 
he must go to them and get them to carry 
their dead and wounded up to the houses 
before the tide covered the reef again, I 
sent him off with Tematau, Tepi, and 
Niabon. Their gruesome task was soon 
done, and the boat rid of her ensan- 
guined cargo ; then as soon as she came 
alongside again, I called Niabon on board, 
and telling her to steer, went into the 
smaller boat and took the Lucia in tow. 

As we slowly crept out through the 
passage, we saw the fisher-folk come 
down to the reef, and, lifting up the 
three dead men, carry them away, others 
following with the wounded. It was 
not a pleasant sight to see, nor even to 
think of, now that it was all over, and so 
we none of us spoke as we tugged at the 
oars. 

We got outside at last, and then 
ceased towing, as a light air carried us 
well clear of the outer reef. Coming 
alongside, we stepped on board, after 
having pulled out the boat’s plug. Then 
we watched her drift astern to fill. 


At dawn when I was awakened, after 
a good four hours’ sleep, Apamama was 
thirty miles astern of us, and we were 
running free before a nice cool breeze, 
steering N.W. for Kusaie Island, the 
eastern outlier of the Carolines, eight 
hundred miles away. 

The two women had not heard me 
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move, and were both sound asleep, 
their faces close together and their 
arms intertwined. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WE were thirteen long weary days 
between Apamama Lagoon and Kusaie, 
whose misty blue outline we hailed with 
delight when we first sighted it early 
one afternoon, forty miles away. 

Calms and light winds had delayed us 
greatly, for as we crawled further north- 
ward, we were reaching the limit of the 
south-east trades, which, at that time of 
the year, were very fickle and shifty. 
Not a single sail of any description had 
we seen, though we kept a keen look- 
out night and day ; for, after being ten 
days out from Apamama, I began to feel 
anxious about our position and would 
have liked to have spoken a ship, fearing 
that the current, in such calm weather, 
would set us so far to the westward that 
I should have difficulty in making the 
island if we once got to leeward of it. 

Day after day had passed with the 
same unvarying monotony—light winds, 
a calm, then a brisker spell of the dying 
trades for a few hours, or a day at most 
—then another calm lasting through the 
night, and so on. 

But our spirits seldom flagged, and we 
contrived to make the time pass some- 
how. Lucia Krause, whose face and 
hands were now browning deeply from 
continuous exposure to the rays of a 
torrid sun, worked with Niabon at dress- 
making, for she had brought with her 
half a dozen bolts of print; and, as 
they sewed, they would sometimes sing 
together, whilst I and my two trusty 
men busied ourselves about the boat— 
scrubbing, scraping and polishing inside 
and out, cleaning and oiling our arms ; 
or, when a shoal of bonita came along- 
side, getting out our lines and catching 
as many of the blue and marbled beauties 
as would last us for a day or two. 
But our chief relaxation, in which the 
two young women always joined us, 
was two or three hours of “ sailors’ 
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pleasure,” i.¢., overhauling all our joint 
possessions, clothing, trade goods of all 
sorts, and carefully restowing them in 
the boxes in which they were packed. 

Tepi’s wound by this time was quite 
healed — the bullet had gone clean 
through the fleshy part of his arm, and 
then struck an oar which was lashed to 
the rail. He had got a nail from me 
and drove it through the lead into the 
wood—to be preserved as a memento of 
the fight. 

On the evening of the day on which 
we sighted the blue peaks of beauti- 
ful Kusaie, the sky began to look ugly 
to the eastward, and at daylight it was 
blowing so hard, with such a dangerous 
sea, that I decided not to attempt to 
enter the weather harbour—Port Lelé— 
though that had been my intention, but 
to run round to the lee side to Coquille 
Harbour, where we could renew our 
fresh provisions, spell a day or two, and 
be among friends, for I knew the people 
of Kusaie pretty well. 

We got into the smooth water of 
Coquille just in time, for no sooner had 
we dropped anchor at the mouth of a 
small creek which debouched into the 
harbour through a number of mangrove 
islets, than it commenced to blow in real 
earnest, and terrific rain squalls drenched 
us through and made us shiver with 
cold, 

The natives, however, had seen us, 
and presently, as soon as the rain 
ceased, three canoes appeared, each 
manned by five men. They welcomed 
us very heartily and urged us to come 
to the village—which was less than a 
quarter of a mile away. We were only 
too delighted to get ashore again after 
thirteen days’ confinement on our little 
craft, so hurriedly packing a couple of 
boxes with dry clothing, and some 
articles for presents for the people, we 
put on the cabin hatches, made every- 
thing else snug on board, and half an 
hour later were all in the chief’s house, 
warm and dry, and telling him and his 
family as much about ourselves as we 
thought advisable. 
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As soon as it could be cooked, they 
brought us an ample meal of hot baked 
fowls, pigeons, and fish, with a great 
quantity of vegetables — taro, yams, 
breadfruit, and sweet potatoes. The 
very smell of it, Tepi whispered to me, 
made his teeth clash together ! 

We remained with these hospitable 
people for four days. There was nothing 
that they would not do for us—no trouble 
was too great, no labour was aught but 
a pleasure to them. They brought the 
Lucia round to a small sandy beach near 
the village, discharged her, carried every- 
thing up to the houses, and cleaned her 
thoroughly inside and out, and then put 
her in the water again for us. When 
we bid them farewell and sailed, the 
boat’s deck was covered with baskets of 
freshly-cooked food and a profusion of 
fruit, and Lucia and Niadbon were 
accompanied on board by every woman 
and girl in the place, some of whom 
wept unrestrainedly, and begged them 
not to venture their lives in such a small 
boat, but to remain on the island till a 
ship touched there, bound to the islands 
of the further north-west. 

Before finally parting with our kind 
friends I gave them twenty pounds of 
tobacco, which, though we had still four 
hundredweight left, was still our most 
valuable trade article, and would have to 
be disbursed carefully in future, and 
Lucia gave the chief’s daughter a very 
handsome gold ring of Indian manu- 
facture, though at first the girl declined 
accepting so valuable a present. 

We lost sight of Kusaie within ten 
hours, for we had a slashing breeze, 
which carried us along in great style, 
and all that night we sat up, none of us 
caring to sleep, for there was a glorious 
silver moon in a sky of spotless blue, 
and the sea itself was as a floor of 
diamonds. 

Niabon and Lucia, I must mention, 
had insisted on standing watch ever 
since we had left Apamama, and they 
certainly helped us a lot, for both could 
now steer very well, and took pleasure 
in it. The former, with Tepi, was in my 
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watch, the latter was with Tematau, who, 
like all Eastern Polynesians, was a good 
sailor-man and could always be relied 
upon. 

We had now sailed over a thousand 
miles; and every day—every hour I 
gained more confidence in myself, and 
the resolution to make one of the greatest 
boat voyages across the Pacific had been 
ever strengthening in my mind since the 
day I looked at Chart No. 780 in Krause’s 
house at Taritai. 

What could I not do with such a boat 
and two such men as Tepi and Tematau, 
after we had landed Lucia and Niabon 
at Guam in the far north! We would 
refit the boat, and then turn our faces 
south once more, and sail back through 
the Western Carolines on to wild New 
Guinea—Dutch New Guinea—and run 
along the coast till we came to one of 
the few scattered Dutch settlements on 
the shores of that terra incognita. Tepi 
and Tematau would stick to me—they 
had sworn to do so—had told me so in 
whispers one bright night, as we three 
kept watch together and Lucia and 
Niabon slept. 

Niabon! What a strange, strange 
girl she was! I should find it hard to 
say goodbye to her, I thought ; and then 
I felt my cheeks flush. 

Say goodbye to her—part from her ! 
Why should we part? Was I so much 
her superior that I need be ashamed of 
asking her to be my wife? What was 
I, anyway, but a broken man—a man 
whose father, my sole remaining relative, 
had nearly twenty years before told me 
with savage contempt that I had neither 
brains, energy, nor courage enough to 
make my way in the world, thrown me 
a cheque for a hundred pounds, and 
sneeringly told me to get it cashed at 
once, else he might repent of having 
given it to me to squander among the 
loose people with whom I so constantly 
associated. And I had never seen or 
heard from him, and never would. But 
I had that cheque still, for there always 
was in me a latent affection for the cold- 
faced, unsympathetic man who had 
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broken my mother’s heart, not by open 
unkindness, but by what the head 
gardener whisperingly told me (when 
she was lying dead, 
and I, sent for from 
college to attend the 
funeral, went to his 
cottage to see him) 
was “silent, inwisible 
Master 
silent, in- 
neglect. 
That’s wot killed 
her.” For the ser- 
vants loved my poor 
mother — their 
opinion of my father 
they discreetly kept 
to themselves. So 
I had kept the 
cheque, for burning 
with resentment 
against him as I was 
at the time, I re- 
membered the 
words of my 
mother’s last letter 
to me, written with 
her dying hand : 


neglect, 
James ; 
wisible 


“Try hard to please 
him, James. He is very 
cold and stern, but I am 
sure that, deep down in 
his heart, he loves you 
well.” 
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Well, after all, what did it matter? 
I thought, as I held on to the forestay, 
and looked at the now paling moon 


There was a glorious silver moon in a sky 


That letter, with 
the cheque inside it, 
was now yellowed, and the writing faint, 
but I had kept them both. I would 
write to him some day, I had thought, 
and send him back the cheque, and my 
mother’s letter as well, and then perhaps 
the hard old man would forgive me, and 
write and say “Come.” But the time 
went by, and I never wrote, and now it 
was toolate, after fifteen years had passed. 
Very likely he was dead, and had willed 
his money to churches or hospitals, or 
some such charities, and I should always 
be “Jim Sherry, the trader,” to the end 
of my days, and never “ James Shervinton, 
Esq., of Moya Woods, County Donegal.” 


sinking low down on our lee, as the 
glow of the coming sun tipped a bank 
of cloud to windward with a narrow 
wavering ribbon of shining gold. I 
had nothing at which to grumble. My 
fifteen years of wandering had done me 
good, although I had not saved money 
—money, that in my father’s eyes 
brought, before eternal salvation in the 
next world, primarily the beatitudes of 
some county eminence in Ireland and 
British respectability generally in this. 
Unless my father was still alive, and I 
could know he wanted to see me be- 
fore he died, I should never go home 
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—not after fifteen years of South Sea 
life. 

Why should I not accept what Fate 
meant for me, and my own inclinations 
told me that I was destined for? I was 
intended to be “Jim Sherry, the trader,” 
—and I should ask “ Niabon, of Danger 
Island,” to be “Jim Sherry’s” wife. 
Why not? I had never cared for any 
woman before except in a fleeting, 
manner—in a way which had left no 
memories with me that I could look 
back upon with tender regrets. 

She and I together might do great 
things in the South Seas, and found 
a colony of our own. She had white 
blood in her veins—of that I felt certain 
—and where ill-fated Ben Boyd, of the 
old colonial days, failed to achieve, I, with 
a woman like Niabon for my wife, could 
succeed. Ben Boyd wasa man of wealth 
and of flocks and herds, in the newly- 
founded convict settlement of New South 
Wales, but a dreamer, and his dream was 
the founding of a new state in the 
Solomon Islands, where he, an auto- 
cratic, but beneficent ruler, would reign 
supreme, and the English Government 
recognise him as a minor Clive, a War- 
ren Hastings of the Southern Seas. But 
the clubs of the murderous Solomon 
Islanders—the country of the people 
in which he had already planned out 
vast achievements on paper—battered 
out his brains almost under the guns of 
his beautiful armed yacht, the Wanderer ; 
and the name of Ben Boyd was now 
alone remembered by a decayed village 
and a ruined lighthouse on the south 
headland of Twofold Bay, in New South 
Wales, where, in the days of his pros- 
perity, he had erected it, as a guide to 
the numerous American and English 
whaleships, which in those times 
traversed the Pacific from one end to 
the other, and would, he imagined, 
eagerly avail themselves of the quiet, 
landlocked harbour to repair and recruit, 
and sell their cargoes of sperm oil. But 
they never came, and his dream was 
ended ere his life was gone. 
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Yes, I would ask her, as soon as I had 
an opportunity of speaking to her alone, 
It was true that she had once told me 
that she would never part from Lucia— 
and Mrs. Krause, too, had often spoken 
to me of their plans for the future. 

But, my vanity whispered, she would 
listen tome. She cared for me, I was 
sure, and would not long hesitate. We 
were certain to meet with at least one 
missionary going through the Carolines, 
and he would marry us. If we did not, 
it would not matter—there were half a 
dozen Spanish priests in Guam. Then 
after our marriage I would go on in the 
boat to Amboyna, where I had a business 
friend, a rich trader—a man who liked 
and trusted me, and who would give me 
a thousand, ay, two thousand pounds’ 
worth of trade goods for my pencilled 
I.0.U. in his notebook. Then I would 
buy a little schooner, and sail with 
Niabon to the islands of the south- 
eastern Pacific, and begin trading. I 
would make Rapa, in the Austral Group, 
my head station, or else Manga Reva in 
the southern Paumotus—Niabon should 
decide. 

The low cloud to windward lifted, the 
red sun leapt from the sea-rim, and then 
I felt a soft hand on my arm. 

“What are you thinking of, Jim? I 
called you twice but you did not hear. 
I believe you were talking to yourself, 
for I twice saw you throw out your 
arm as if you were speaking to some 
one.” 

“T believe I was, Lucia,” I replied 
with a laugh. “I was day-dream- 
ing.” 

“Tell me, Jim,” she said softly, so 
softly that her voice sank to a whisper. 

“Not now, Lucia. Wait till we get 
to the next land.” And then in all 
innocence I added, as I looked at her, 
“How bright and happy you look, 
Lucia! I think you grow more beautiful 
every day.” 

She lifted her eyes to mine for one 
instant, and I saw in them a light I had 
never seen before. 


) 


(Zo be continued.) 
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INCE my two summers in the 

Himalayas I have passed one in 
Switzerland, an experience which has 
caused me to look back on even my first 
season in the Indian mountains, although 
chiefly employed in exploring high 
valleys and passes, as one of original if 
not of adventurous interest. A few 
years ago in the Alps, if the valleys and 
lower hotels were overfilled, one might 
expect a certain immunity from crowds 
in the inns and huts near the snow-line 
as well as on the snowy slopes them- 
selves. 

But things have changed now, and 
there is small hope of a quiet night’s 
rest at the Betem Hut on Monte Rosa 
and less still at the Theodule, where I 
met a young ladies’ boarding school last 
August. And as for the Swiss side of 
Monte Rosa itself, it is a mere roule de 
pélérinage, trodden by hundreds of tour- 
ists, who daily more or less wearily cover 
its endless snowfields in the season. I 
heard a Zermatt guide, with evident 
pride in the fact, assuring his patron 
that the path could not be better marked 
or in finer condition. 

There are two ways of enjoying a 
summer in the Himalayas, both of which 
I have tested and either of which com- 
mend themselves more to my taste than 
spending a season in overfilled Swiss or 
Tirolean hotels and huts. The first is 
to make trips with tents and camp kit 
from a centre such as Simla or Srinagar, 
studying the people and their customs in 
the upper valleys, crossing high passes, 
and now and again scaling a peak of 
moderate size. 

This can be done without over much 


trouble even by those who do not care 
for tramping, as horses and yaks are 
usually to be had where no real moun- 
taineering is concerned, and servants for 
ordinary camp life in the hills are no- 
where so good as in India. 

The other method, and by far the 
more interesting one, is to steer straight 
for the great peaks and glaciers, and, 
leaving men and their humble habitations 
far below, march and climb for days 
over such interminable glaciers and 
moraines, such never-ending slopes 
topped by airy summits as only the 
Asiatic mountain world can offer. This 
sort of outing requires quite a different 
camp outfit, both as regards provisions 
and tents, for here tinned meat must 
take the place of sheep and chickens, 
and the Mummery or Whymper that of 
the more luxurious Cabul tent of the 
lower, less-icy valleys. 

A Swiss guide or two are usually con- 
sidered necessary accessories, but more 
imperative than tents, guides, or scien- 
tific instruments is a vast mental equip- 
ment of combined patience and combat- 
iveness, which is sure to be brought into 
requisition in the overcoming of obstacles 
of a varied and often exacting nature. 
Thus provided and weather permitting, 
a most interesting if not altogether 
luxurious season may be passed in the 
Asiatic highlands. 

An animal that plays an important 
réle in Ladakh and Suru for carrying 
camp kit as well as the traveller over high 
passes is the yak. The real yak, which 
resembles a buffalo as much as anything, 
is a curious looking beast with an ample 
covering of thick crinkly hair. It isaslow 
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but very sure-footed animal, and much 
to be preferred to a pony on a precipi- 
tous place. I never saw a yak slip but 
once, and that.was on an occasion when 
I nearly lost my life on a pass. 

I was riding a pony, and my part of 
the caravan was nearing the top of an 
abrupt incline. Two Tibetans, driving 
some rather unruly yaks, approached 
from above. On the narrow zigzag I 
could see the driver beating one of the 
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the mountain flank, loosening rocks and 
low bushes as they sped onward. 

Yes, this time, and it was the first and 
last occasion I believe, I had reason to be 
most grateful to a Kashmiri, for my agile 
bearer, who had been climbing behind, 
seized me just in time as the pony reared, 
before he fell, and by doing this saved 
my life. 

Crossing passes and climbing stray 
peaks a few hundred feet higher than 


YAK FROM VARKAND, ON THE KARDONG ROUTE. 


beasts, which, of a sudden, evidently 
catching its great paw in a loose rock, 
stumbled and came lounging down in a 
direct line toward my pony. It was the 
work of a second, all I recall was the 
animal crashing down toward me, the 
sudden rearing of my horse on his hind 
legs, just as I felt myself seized from 
behind, supported somewhere in mid air 
and finally landed on a rock near by. 
From there, before regaining power of 
speech, I could view the pony and yak 
as they continued their mad career down 


Mt. Blanc is amusing enough, but in a 
country where Everest, K? and Nanga- 
Parbat proudly raise their measured 
crests to 26,000 and 29,000 feet, and be- 
nignly look down on thousands of peaks 
ranging from 18,000 to 24,000, one feels 
rather bound to turn one’s steps to loftier 
routes. And thus our second summer in 
Asia saw us started on the ascent of the 
great Biafo glacier in Braldu, which had 
not been traversed since Sir Martin 
Conway descended it from Hunza in 
1892. 
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BIAFO GLACIER, TOWARDS HISPAR PASS FROM OGRE CAMP. 


Ascending a glacier over thirty miles 
long is more of an undertaking than 
climbing up the argenticre glacier, to 
see the séracs, and in some ways it is 
somewhat like climbing a new peak 


every day. First come one or two 
days of plodding over moraine and then 
follow the séracs, the great ice pinna- 
cles which in an Asiatic glacier often 
raise their honey-combed heads to 
50 and 60 feet above the glacier, quite 
putting in the shade the show sérac of 
Mt. Blanc which one can buy for a franc, 
coloured sky blue, in a Chamounix 
photograph shop. 

Journeying through these séracs with 
a Swiss guide and plenty of ice axes 
would be slow enough, but to our party 
were added fifty luggage coolies carrying 
loads of from thirty to fifty pounds each. 
Besides these, three sheep trotted along 
laboriously behind the coolies, each 
awaiting his turn to be slaughtered in 
order that we might enjoy fresh roast 
mutton as far up the glacier as possible. 
We usually made about eight hours’ 


march, often covering little real distance, 
and then scrambled off as best we 
could in the afternoon on to some rock 
or grass ledge where we encamped. 

The difficulty of getting the men 
through two very tall séracs separated 
by a large crevasse on one particular day 
was serious, and we not only lost time, 
but were terribly chilled by a cold wind 
blowing down the glacier. It took 
Zurbriggen nearly an hour to cut a 
gallery along one of the ice walls, and 
it was bitterly cold sitting about the 
frozen shelves on macintoshes waiting 
for him to complete his work. When it 
was finished and we had passed through, 
there was another long wait while the 
coolies were unloaded and their packs 
passed. For the couloir was too narrow 
to admit of the men getting through it 
loaded. 

A number had joined us on the further 
side when the sheep had to try their 
luck at conquering the gallery. Zur- 
briggen stood in the middle of the 
passage, one leg astride the crevasse, 
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waiting to receive the fluffy burden 
which he in turn was to throw into 
the arms of a camp servant waiting at 
the other end of the chasm. The first 
sheep, well aimed, reached Zurbriggen’s 
arms in safety and continued its journey 
on to the servant, but the coolie was less 
skilful in handling the second, which 
instead of reaching the guide fell into 
the crevasse and disappeared from view. 
Zurbriggen, like many Swiss guides, has 
a tender heart for animals and proposed 
that the men should lower him into the 
ice chasm. He found the lamb shivering 
and with teeth chattering, but otherwise 
unhurt in the glacial trough forty feet 
below. 

As Zurbriggen was being hauled out 
by the head man after the rescue we 
took a snap shot at him and the coolies 
watching eagerly from above. 

The work of passing difficult séracs is 
usually overcome on the first part of the 
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ascent of a big glacier. Afterwards one 
sometimes has a whole day’s march on 
the beautiful ice river, which is framed 
in at the sides by such precipitous and 
wild peaks as the Biafo Walhalla. 

On a glacier like the Biafo, in some 
places three miles wide, crevasses more 
or less formidable may at any time have 
to be reckoned with. They are not 
infrequently a mile long and may or 
may not, as it happens, be spanned, 
when you most desire, by snow bridges. 
When they are not thus bridged the 
caravan has of course to cross and re- 
cross the glacier, looking for a chance to 
get over or around the crevasse. One 
occasion when I found the snow condi- 
tions most frying was on a mild morning 
after a rather heavy snow fall in the 
night. Zurbriggen had just successfully 
crossed a somewhat shaky snow-bridge 
spanning a crevasse which was quite 
covered with new snow. 


MOUNT MERU, WITH GLACIAL VALLEY, WEST SIDE OF BIAFO GLACIER. 
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The guide called to me to step lightly, 
but too late, alas, for the bridge 
collapsed taking me along with it. We 
were roped and the guide on one side and 
those on the other withstood firmly the 
pull on the rope, but it was not pleasant 
all the same to find the main part of my 
body swinging in space and my arms 
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guides’ part, I at last made a successful if 
not triumphant exit. 

Most persons dread some particular 
thing in mountain travel. With Zur- 
briggen, as he has often remarked, it is 
crossing mountain streams, with others 
it is an avalanche, but with me it is the 
unsuspected crevasse, and the sudden 


IN A CREVASSE AT SNOW LAKE. 


and neck embedded 
snow. 

“Push out with your feet and pull 
yourself up on the rope,” called Zur- 
briggen, in his most cheery German. 
“Very good;” I replied; “ but I must 
have something to push against and in 
this vacuity there is nothing.” By 
turning my full attention to the rope 
and baring my hands both of gloves and 
skin and with strenuous hauling on the 


in soft clinging 


ignominious feeling of helplessly dis- 
appearing into a bottomless abyss. 
Another pleasure awaiting those who 
explore Asia’s ice fields, which is not 
granted to visitors of the Aletch and 
Rhone glaciers, is the chance to take a 
first photograph of such a symmetrically 
combined massif of towers and spires as 
is seen in the mountain we christened 
Meru, or Mountain of the Sun, so called 
after a mythical peak in the Ramayana. 
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We saw it on clear days when its soaring 
turrets cut the blue background of an 
Eastern sky with sharpest accuracy, 
making every detail of rock and schrund 
visible thousands of feet below, and we 
saw it when feathery midsummer clouds 
floated on its ramparts veiling its wild 
chimneys in partial gloom and massing 
in fluffy mystery behind its zerial summits. 
But whether it stood in cloud or sun- 
shine, I recall it as the noblest rock 
massif I have seen in any mountain 
country. 

After ascending the glacier for several 
days we came to a huge snowy basin 
called Snow Lake, surrounded by a line 
of splendid snow and rock peaks. 
Between some of these on the left side 
we wished to climb to the icy Hispar 
Pass, which we intended visiting for the 
purpose of photographing. The only 
one of the party who had ever been 
there before was Zurbriggen, who had 
descended the pass seven years before 
in a storm, and consequently had seen 
nothing of Snow Lake except the part 
he crossed in a blinding snow squall. 

It was a question up which snowy col 
we should make our way, for there were 
several bearing north-west between the 
peaks. Overhanging the lake on this 
side and about five hundred feet above 
it was a narrow, rocky ledge over- 
topped by massive cliffs, and beyond 
stretched a snow reach which might be 
the beginning of a pass. Zurbriggen 
said the rocks looked familiar, and 
as afternoon was upon us we turned 
the caravan toward them. The icy 
slopes leading up were very sharp and 
approachable only by step cutting. I 
recall feeling giddy and ill on these cold 
slants ; in fact, had the first attack of 
mountain sickness I had experienced on 
the glacier. 

When we reached the ledge under the 
cliffs we were at 16,450 feet, 650 feet 
higher than Mt. Blanc. It was a most 


glorious point of view, and while we 
waited for the tents to be spread on 
the icy surface of the terrace, although 
shivering and longing for hot tea, we 
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rejoiced in our lonely but grand bivouac, 
which for no price would we have ex- 
changed for the warmer, more noisy 
Swiss hut. And welcome was the news 
brought by one of the men who had dis- 
covered a bundle of faggots stowed away 
in a cleft of the rocks, left doubtless by 
the last visitors seven years before. Sure 
now that we were on the track of the 
pass we turned into our tents, after a 
most perfect sunset “on the stainless 
ramps of huge Himalas wall.” 

We climbed the Hispar Pass the 
following day and secured excellent 
views of the magnificent peaks border- 
ing it. It was one of those cloudless, 
windless days met with by mountaineers 
in every climate. Travellers speak of 
the heat experienced at great altitude 
in Tibet, and I can only say that I felt 
as limp at noon at 17,500 feet as I have 
felt on the streets of New York in 
summer. Of course the clothing which 
one must needs wear on leaving camp 
at five a.m. is out of all keeping with the 
heat met with after the sun is high, still 
I am quite sure that thinnest cotton 
garments and ice cream soda, were they 
available, would be much appreciated in 
the middle of the day on certain occa- 
sions at 18,000 feet in the Asiatic 
mountains. 

When we had seen all that we cared 
to of the great glacier we secured a new 
set of men from the chiefs of Askole, a 
village in the valley of that name, and 
started for some climbing in a mountain 
chain between the Askole and Shigar 
valleys. Having chosen one’s mountain, 
the next proceeding is to bring the 
coolies and camp successfully through 
the ascending valleys, across the un- 
bridged, often-tumultuous mountain 
torrents and over the tiresome slippery 
moraines to a place for the highest 
possible camp. The tent at Avalanche 
Camp was in such a spot, and there we 
passed the greater part of a week while 
making two first ascents, the Siegfried- 
horn and Mt. Bullock Workman, 18,600 
and 19,450 feet high. 

One difficulty is to get the men beyond 
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the last inhabited huts where they 
always stop to eat, drink, and waste 
time, and another is to make them carry 
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I called the interpreter and told him to 
tell the men that if they would not go 
on we should stay there until we had 


MOUNT MERU, “ MOUNTAIN OF THE SUN,” ABOVE OGRE CAMP, BIAFO GLACIER. 


up wood and encamp on or near a 
glacier. They are always disinclined to 
stay overnight above wood and grass, 
and when one considers the light food 
they eat and their insufficient clothing 
one cannot wonder at it. When planning 
the ascent of the Siegfried Horn we 
wished to take them across the glacier 
seen in the illustration to a place on the 
main peak, but they refused to go. They 
threw down their loads and put up their 
hands in an attitude of prayer which with 
these natives means, “ Please go back to 
the warm valleys.” 

It was not a comfortable spot where 
they did this on the moraine-covered 
edge of the glacier, just safe from the 
base of some rock peaks that kept up a 
continued fire of stone avalanches, but 
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finished what we wished to do, if it took 
a week. 

How -much he told them I do 
know, but they grasped the idea and 
after smoothing up the moraine with 
their hands for our tents, crawled under 
big boulders themselves and built a fire 


not 


for their evening meal. The next day 
when we returned from our first ascent 
we noticed that several small houses 
built out of loose stones were perched 
up wherever a hold could be found on 
ice hummocks or a bit of moraine, 
and into these four or five men would 
crawl at night through a central opening. 
Thus they were protected from the 
frequent snowstorms which visited us, 
and, although they often complained, 
they were in the main contented. After 
GG 
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the first mountain was conquered we 
were storm-bound for several days at 
Avalanche Camp. When the weather 
cleared twelve of the men were induced 
to carry a small kit up still higher on 
to the glacier of another mountain we 
decided to attempt. From this high 
bivouac, 17,400 feet, favoured by good 
weather, we successfully climbed a fine 
snow peak which we called Mt. Bullock 
Workman. 

Well satisfied with securing two 
interesting high peaks within eight 
days we returned to the Shigor valley 
and marched to a village at the base of 
a beautiful mountain called Koser Gunge 
on the Indian Survey map. On several 
days’ march in this valley in the early 
summer we had watched the mountain 
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Our impression was that this was only 
a lower summit and that the real peak 
lay further behind. As soon as it was 
possible to get coolies together, and 
leaving our larger tents and luggage 
below, we went up the lower spurs 
and made a camp at 14,400 feet. 
Although at about the height of the 
Matterhorn, this was on a convenient 
grassy ledge with water running at ten 
minutes’ walk from the tents, and lucky 
we were to have so good a place, for 
thunder, hail, and snowstorms kept us 
stationed there for three days. When 
it cleared and we wished to take the men 
up a thousand or two more feet over 
rocky walls and jagged arétes to find a 
higher camp they refused to go. After 
much parleying this obstacle was over- 


ICE CHASM AND PEAK OPPOSITE HISPAR PASS, ON EAST. 


rising like a great glistening dome from 
the valley, and even then our thoughts 
turned to climbing it. 


come by reducing our camp kit to the 
lowest limit and by offering a few of the 
better coolies substantial bakshish, 
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The next halt, at 18,000 feet, was 
among the rocks where no one would 
care to pass many nights. I, for one, 
slept very little and I could hear the 
coolies talking or groaning nearly the 
whole night. Leaving the camp, we 
started off at'5.30 a.m. to see if we could 
find and conquer the peak. After a 
thousand feet of rock gymnastics the 
snowfields were reached. There, after 
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increasing, lifted my helmet and sent it 
bounding down the great snowy slants 
where it was soon lost to view. I wore 
a cap under it and was consequently not 
without some protection. While looking 
out for the summit, of which nothing 
was then to be seen, we realised three 
things, namely, that it had become very 
cloudy, was beginning to snow, and was 
bitterly cold. But we were at a great 


SIEGFRIEDHORN (18,600 FEET) AND SKOR LA (17,000 FEET), FROM AVALANCHE CAMP. 


a short halt for breakfast, we put on more 
clothing the better to withstand the wind 


which had become very keen. The 
weather was also slightly overcast, but 
there was no real sign of storm so we 
continued. We now had our hands full 
with long snow-slopes, which after 19,000 
feet are turned off rather slowly, 
particularly when the deep fresh snow 
of recent storms adds to the difficulty of 
breathing due to altitude. 

Suddenly the wind, which had been 


altitude, 20,000 feet, and none of us 
cared to turn back unless absolutely 
driven, so we trudged onward, but with 
ever-increasing weariness and slow- 
ness. 

At last, rounding a shoulder of the 
mountain in a whirl of snow dust, we 
saw through the parted clouds above us 
the beautiful curled final peak, rising 
about 500 feet above. 

We raised a faint cry of greeting and 
put on what spurt we were capable of, 
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for at that height and in the wind and 
storm we were nearing the end of our 
strength. I-don’t know how my face 
looked under its woollen mask, but I 
recall that Zurbriggen’s face had a rich 
purple hue and his beard was massive 
with icicles, although he said afterwards 
he did not suffer from cold. We did, 
however, and when we reached the 
windy, icy goal could hardly endure the 
cold in hands and feet long enough to 
take the necessary observations. 

Always on reaching an Alpine summit 


PART OF CRESCENT GLACIER 


IN THE HIMALAYAS 


the view has been my first consideration, 
but here it was not, for the fact that it 
was obscured. On a clear day from 
Koser Gunge the prospect would be 
regal, including, besides many others, 
ten of the world’s highest peaks. But 
to our sorrow we saw about 500 feet 
below only the lower summit, which had 
so attracted us from the valley. How- 
ever, all things are seldom as they should 
be, and, glad to have climbed a peak of 
21,000 feet, we hurried downward as fast 
as weather, snow, and rock permitted. 


MOUNT BULLOCK WORKMAN (19,450 FEET). 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AGA MIRZA 
By AQUILA KEMPSTER 


NUMBER II 
THE BLACK PANTHER 











NEVER could understand how 

Dicky Slape came to foregather with 
a man like Aga Mirza. Dicky was such 
a serious, studious kind of chap—one of 
the few men in the service who had 
passed in Persian, while as for the 
numerous Hindoo dialects, he wallowed 
in them. He had written a book on 
Buddhism or some such crazy subject, 
and altogether took serious views of 
native life ; and the heads of the depart- 
ments nodded sagely and in a satisfied 
way when he was mentioned, as though 
crediting themselves with his many 
virtues. 

As for Mirza, well, he was simply 
Mirza ; and, being so, was beyond expla- 
nation. There was more mystery 
surrounding the man than the whole 
civil service and the army to boot were 
able to probe. His enemies said he was 
an out-and-out faking scoundrel, and 
that he only needed rope enough to hang 
himself. His friends, on the contrary, 
swore that he was the straightest, whitest, 
best good fellow in the Presidency. He 
was quite commonly known as Prince 
Aga Mirza, and I believe that his title 
was a true one. 

His only visible means of support was 
gambling in its various forms, from card- 
sharping to backing his superb Arabs in 
the different meets of the season. No 
direct charge of crookedness was ever 
brought against him; but when every 
dirty, disreputable fakir in the city—aye, 
and in the country, too, for miles around 
—claimed to be akin to Prince Mirza 
and to be under his protection, and when 
he laughingly admitted the claims of 


“his people,” as he called them—vwell, of 
course, His Highness was liable ‘to mis- 
conception. 

That Dicky should cotton to a man 
like this was beyond me. Of course, it 
might have been his liver or the sun— 
fellows do cut up some queer shines 
with a well-baked liver. Anyway, when 
I ran down to Bombay, I found Mirza 
and Dick running in harness together, 
and a more incongruous pair it would be 
hard to find. 

Dicky was to be found any fine race 
day sitting in his friend’s gaily painted 
cart watching his clever manipulation of 
the odds with curious admiration and 
occasionally backing Mirza’s opinion fora 
couple of rupees, just to see if it was as 
clever as it looked. Then Mirza would 
sit, smoking, among his pillows and listen 
to Dicky’s views of life with a gravity 
and interest that were almost ludicrous 
considering how utterly at variance they 
were with his own. 

Whatever the cause of the strange 
collaboration, it proved what I often 
had been told about Mirza’s wonderful 
magnetic power—that it was strong 
enough to-win and hold any man that 
he ever needed. Not that he delibe- 
rately chose Slape for a dangerous under- 
taking —that came later. They met 
casually and were drawn together, both 
interested in a strong, new type, and 
a friendship, warm and disinterested, 
sprang up. This happened at the time 
when Mirza needed a stanch friend, and 
as he saw with amazement the man’s 
utter single-mindedness and read his 
absurdly honest soul, he determined to 
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try to win him for the bettering of both 
their fortunes. And, after much thought, 
he told his story and won Dicky from 
the very start. 

Mirza was the son of the old King of 
Materdas and a French woman, who, 
despite her brains and beauty, had not 
been able to hold her royal husband—for 
there was little doubt that a ceremony 
had taken place—during that pannicky 
time just before the mutiny. Exactly 
what influence had been brought to bear 
to counteract that of the woman will 
probably never be known, but the old 
man suddenly declared in favour of a 
native woman, and agreed to hand over 
his French wife and her child to the 
fanatics who were fanning the smoulder- 
ing hatred that breathed in the land 
against everything white. 

Now, the presumption is that the old 
gentleman gave his consort a hint as to 
how things lay, for certain papers relat- 
ing to the marriage (which could not 
have been reached without his conni- 
vance) disappeared, and, together with 
the papers, the wonderful historic Star of 
Materdas was missing—the finest cluster 
of diamonds that ever pinned a Rajan 
turban ; the star that every king had 
worn and handed down, or pinned him- 
self upon his first born’s brow, to show 
the world his lawful heir. 

The city was in an uproar, and suspi- 
cion naturally was directed towards the 
Queen. The old King was powerless to 
protect her; but for a time she held 
her own against the clamouring crew, 
haughtily refusing to leave the city with 
her hated offspring. As for the papers 
and the star, if she had them, she hid 
them well, for no trace of them could be 
found nor any power invoked that would 
cause her to open her mouth concerning 
them. 

And just then the voice and the 
message came flying through the land 
and lighted the awful hell-born fires that 
raged so long and direly ; and the body 
of the Queen was found in the old 
Temple of Han, with a priceless wine 
cup clutched in her hand, from which 
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still trickled a few drops of a poison so 
rare that even the old Jain priest was at 
fault as to its origin. Whether it was 
murder or suicide was never clearly 
established, but from the triumphant 
smile that lingered on the face of the 
dead Queen one might judge that she 
had not passed out till she had accom- 
plished her work, and then passed 
gladly. 

In the stormy time that followed, the 
child was flung to and fro like a shuttle- 
cock, superstitious reverence for royal 
blood alone saving its life. At length 
one Bayda, a servant of the Queen, took 
a hand in the game, and, seizing the 
little one, fled to Calcutta and placed 
himself and his charge under the protec- 
tion of the Viceroy. 

Mirza had grown up with this old man 
in his service, but not until he reached 
full manhood himself did he hear a 
whisper of his secret and not then till 
old Bayda lay a-dying. Then he spoke 
and told Mirza that the Queen had 
carried the star and the papers into the 
old Temple by the passage from the 
royal zenana, and that before going she 
had given him a paper and sworn him 
to the service of the young prince. The 
paper he never had understood, and 
thought the message probably the 
impulse of a tortured, unstrung mind. 
Still, he had proved faithful to his 
trust, and now handed Mirza a slip of 
yellow parchment on which was faintly 
traced in Urdu the enigmatical sentence, 
“Out of the belly of wisdom cometh 
riches and honour.” 

Mirza had kept his old strip of parch- 
ment hidden away among his chief 
treasures for over ten years, believing 
that all he needed was a clue—probably 
a slight one—to explain the mysterious 
message ; but it had never come. He 
had questioned fakirs, pundits and priests 
alike concerning the famous Temple of 
Han, and had learned much, though the 
only thing that seemed to bear in any 
way on the message was the fact that 
the old temple was commonly known as 
the “ House of Wisdom.” He had long 
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And the body of the Queen was found in the Temple of Han. 
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surmised that the “belly of wisdom” 
referred to the interior of the temple ; 
further than this he had utterly missed 
the clue that he sought. 

His idea was for Dick to get a permit 
to make some archzological studies in 
Materdas. This would practically give 
him the freedom of the city, and he 
could, if he chose, spend a month in the 
very “belly of wisdom ” itself. He dare 
not go to Materdas himself except in 
disguise, and certainly could not enter 
the temple without other influence than 
he possessed, 

Now, when I say that Slape was poor 
and that there was a little girl waiting 
most patiently in a hot up-country 
station, it may, perhaps, serve to explain 
why our paragon embarked in what 
some might term a questionable under- 
taking. I confess, however, that my 
only criticism referred to Mirza’s failure 
to let me into the game, too. 

In due time the permit was passed 
through the various departments, and 
the heads thereof nodded approvingly, 
“Ah, Slape to the front again? Good 
boy, Slape! Good boy!” 

So these twain jomneyed together to 
Materdas as master and man. Mirza 
had grown a pundit’s beard, black and 
long, for the occasion, and travelled as 
Arkut Dhab, secretary and confidential 
servant to the bara scientific Sahib. 
While Slape, with his genuine hobby 
for antiques, naturally filled his part to 
perfection. Their credentials brought 
them an imposing reception in the old 
walled city, and they spent several days 
receiving and answering calls of cere- 
mony ; but at last they were free, and 
the city was practically at their mercy. 

They commenced their investigations 
a long way from their objective point, 
and by the time they-had worked round 
to the temple they had already met and 
made friends with the old Hindu priest 
Haddee, who personally made them 
welcome and showed them into the 
famous shrine. 

They recognised at once that the 
temple had well earned its reputation. 
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So long had the gospel of mystery and 
fear held sway that the very air seemed 
heavy with its subtle vibrations. The 
whole place was utterly forbidding, and 
they found themselves following old 
Haddee's soft footsteps almost stealthily. 
The hideous carvings, just touched by 
the feeble, yellow lamp light, seemed to 
start out from the shadows, as if to arrest 
them ; and when, at last, Haddee left 
and the echo of his going had ‘died 
away, a chill sense of discomfort seized 
them and they gazed in questioning 
uneasiness at each other; then a bat 
swirled heavily past, and they started 
like two children frightened in the 
dark. 

As they gazed up at one of the massive 
idols a dark, flat head was lifted, hissing, 
for a moment, then sank to rest again ; 
and once a serpent uncoiled lazily from 
round a fluted pillar and slowly slipped 
away to some more shadowy resting 
place. That they were drowsy, torpid 
boas did not much lessen the horror of 
the place to the men, and they were 
glad to cut short their visit and get out 
into the sunshine once more. 

At their next visit they set to work to 
make as thorough an inspection of the 
place as possible; but, although the 
shrine was better lighted in their honour, 
still the pillars and carvings and heavy 
time-stained pedestals, together with all 
the weird, fantastic decoration, made 
lurking places for a thousand shadows 
that never were disturbed. The bats 
and flying foxes whirred among the 
fretted roof columns, and the torpid 
serpents eyed their approach with beady 
stare as they hung, coiled, from their 
various vantage points. 

After a while, however, they grew 
somewhat used to their surroundings, 
and Slape began his investigations in 
a businesslike manner. Beginning with 
the idols, he used his wooden sounding 
mallet freely, in the hope of finding a 
cavity ; but they all responded solidly 
enough to discourage the most earnest 
seeker. 

He had, with a good deal of scram- 
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bling, reached the broad shoulders of 
the biggest and.ugliest deity of them all 
—presumably the mighty Han himself— 
and was about to sound his ochre- 
coloured jaws, when he started with a 
half-cry and almost lost his balance, for 
within a foot of his face, with its curved 
body apparently gliding through the 
darkness, was a huge, malignant-looking 
boa. Its head was thrown back and the 
gruesome jaws were opened wide. 

Slape would surely have fallen, but 
Mirza, who had been keeping watch, 
sprang like an active cat to his aid, his 
long knife gleaming over his friend’s 
shoulders as he half-supported him. 
But the brute didn’t come ; it just stayed 
poised and oscillating, and Mirza caught 
the flickering oil lamp from the god’s 
head and thrust it toward the snake, and 
then their scare was over, but not their 
astonishment, for the light flashed back 
a hundred glinting lines that fairly 
dazzled them ; from the diamond eyes, 
till they seemed like bright living things ; 
from the body too—that was ringed with 
jade and gold and set with many gems 
—the light came back a living flame, 
that shook and trembled as the serpent 
vibrated back and forth. It was one of 
the great snakes evidently, stuffed or 
embalmed, according to the custom, 
and suspended by delicate wires. These 
wires, being continually affected by the 
restless bats above, causing the sinuous 
movements that so easily deceived the 
senses. 

For days they wandered round the 
gloomy old den, vainly seeking some 
clue to the dead Queen’s message. Here, 
with its quick more horrible than its 
dead, mystery reigned supreme and lent 
its shelter to a thousand secret things ; 
and Mirza sighed and shook his head 
as he owned that with an army of 
carpenters he could hardly hope to find 
his own. And the big garlanded gods 
looked down in silent mockery on their 
hopeless research. 

But just when despair seized them 
light came. Dick had been in the habit 
of taking notes and making sketches for 





his own and old Haddee’s edification ; 
and of an evening they would sit and 
talk with the smooth old Hindu, showing 
him their work, explaining it and asking 
questions about the various Hindu 
shrines, ever with the hope that some 
word of his might lead them to their 
heart’s desire. 

One night Slape asked him the origin 
of the temple’s name of “ Wisdom,” and 
the blood went singing in their ears as 
they heard his reply : 

“Wisdom, my fathers, was the first 
serpent who dwelt among us. There 
are many stories as to the time and 
manner of his coming—so many that I 
may not choose; but this I know, 
Wisdom was in the temple while my 
uncle was yet a boy, and even then the 
time and method of his coming were 
faint and dim ; and when the Wise One 
passed away—at the time of his greatest 
perfection—my uncle was an old, old 
man. Now, Wisdom came to thwart 
the work of an evil spirit, who, as a 
woman, possessed the late King. She 
died at the great god’s feet one night, 
and the body of Wisdom lay beside her, 
for his work was done. 

“And that same night, as my uncle 
was praying in the shrine, he saw a coal- 
black panther pass before his eyes and 
crouch by the dead serpent’s body, 
which was even then laid out for the 
embalmers ; and the panther watched 
beside it till the break of day and then 
vanished. It was undoubtedly the new 
body of Wisdom receiving the last 
breath of his serpent spirit. So then 
the body was embalmed and hung in 
honour, and the brazen Wisdom was 
carved upon the roof, and ever since 
Wisdom and Han have ruled together.” 

“ And the black panther ?” questioned 
Slape. 

“ Yes, Sahib, it is undoubtedly still’in 
the temple. I myself have heard its 
purring breath as I prayed at night, and 
often has its velvet footfall caught my 
ear as it followed me round and round 
the shrine. The others, Aguf and his 
brother—and once, I think, his brother’s 
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son—have at times seen its dark shadow, 
dim and indistinct, but unmistakable ; 
and once again they heard a snarl, but 
that was all.” 

“Were you not afraid ?” 

“At first, perhaps, till we found its 
presence was for good. You see, a mut- 
walla—drunkard—once broke in, and in 
the morning we found him dead—the 
sacrilegious dog !—and on his breast the 
mark of claws and in his throat. And 
the wonder of it spread and now the 
gates stand open night and day and 
Aguf and I sleep in peace, for my Lord, 
the panther, guards well the treasures of 
the shrine.” 

A week later Richard Slape, scientist, 
and his secretary, Arkut Dhab, bade 
farewell to their official friends at 
Materdas, and late the same afternoon 
were escorted some distance on their 
homeward journey by a jangling troop 
of native horse anda few of the head 
officials of the city. Then, after many 
protestations of good will, they were left 
to their own devices. 

When the returning cavalcade was 
well out of sight these two gentlemen 
turned aside and rode off in the direction 
of a patch of jungle. From this same 
patch there emerged, a couple of hours 
later, two half-naked and altogether dis- 
reputable looking fakirs, who wandered 
off toward the city. These two worthies 
hired a couple of tough hill ponies 
toward nightfall, and that was the last 
recorded of them for several hours. 


“Now then, quick ; in with you, old 


man! Nowthe door! B-r-r-r! How 
that bolt jars! So, Wisdom Sahib, we'll 
soon settle your little business! “Oh, 
Dicky, what a scheme! To feed the 
great Wisdom on marriage certificates 
and prize jewels! I wonder what she 
wrapped them up in to tempt the wise 
one, eh, Dicky ?” So Mirza rambled on 
in a low, chuckling whisper ; but Slape 
was nervous and ill at ease, and finally 
turned on him sharply : 

“Shut up and turn on the light, can’t 
you? It’s simply beastly walking in this 
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hole,” he added, apologetically. ‘ Why, 
a fellow might tread on one of those 
frightful, impossible brutes ; besides, 
there might be something in that panther 
story, after all, and then——” 

“ Panther story!” snorted Mirza. 
“ Why, you’re as bad as a ryot (farmer), 
believing such rot. I'd bet a bag of gold 
mohrs the lying old villain made the 
whole fake up to save keeping watch. 
May his gods bless his dirty little soul!” 
he added fervently. ‘ 

“Well, I don’t know, you know Pe 

“Oh, drop it, Slape. Here, you shin 
up the god and rip the snake and I'll 
look out for your panther ; andif he comes 
he'll find a live man anyway, not a dirty 
mut-walla. Bah! Hurry up, Slape!” 

Dick was soon astride the big idol’s 
shoulders with a dark lantern and a 
long knife with which to rip open the 
“belly of Wisdom.” He drew the head 
towards him and began to saw and dig 
at the scaly skin, but the embalming 
process had so toughened the body that 
he made little impression. He was 
still twisting and cutting when a sudden 
chill seized him and he felt his flesh 
creeping with a sickening fear. He sat 
quite still, listening breathlessly. Whether 
it was some strange premonition of evil 
or he had really heard something to 
startle his senses he could not tell; but 
the cold sweat broke out over him as he 
sat waiting for—he knew not what. 

He turned in a moment, impatient at 
his sudden weakness, and was about to 
speak to Mirza when something in the 
man’s attitude arrested him. He was 
leaning slightly forward, peering un- 
easily into the gloom, and Slape saw 
that he had drawn his knife and that 
the sinews in the hand that clutched it 
were tense and rigid. The whole figure 
was set and motionless, and Slape 
watched it and the gloom beyond with 
an absorbed fascination. Once his hand 
moved half-unconsciously as it closed on 
the butt of his revolver. 

Somewhere deep in his subconscious- 
ness he began to count “One, two, three,” 
slowly and rhythmically, and when he 
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* Beware the 
son of the evil 


one!” 


reached the mystic seven, on the still- 
ness fell a sudden, purring snarl. 
Mirza made a wild spring for the 


pedestal, but 
quicker than 
thought a flying 
shadow _ sped 
through the 
glcom, and a 
great cat lighted 
full on his chest, 
bearing him 
backward and 
down with a 
horrible grind- 
ing crash. 

For one awful 
moment Dicky 
clung with his 

arms round the god's 

neck, faint and dizzy 

with fear, and then his 

nerve came back, 

Mirza was struggling 

furiously, and he could 

hear the panting, snarl- 

~* ing breath of the 

panther and the 

fierce invectives of 

the man as he gripped 
6 his enemy’s throat. 

i And then Slape 

; reached the floor, his 

knife ringing out as it 

slipped from his hand and struck 

the old oak pedestal. There was 

no time to regain it, and he 

sprang quickly to the struggling 

mass. There was a metallic click, 

a pistol shot that sounded like 

the crack of doom and the great black 

brute fell away, while Mirza struggled 

free, and rose staggering, faint and 

bloody. 

“ Quick, Slape, for God’s sake! That 
shot will rouse all—Ah, listen! They’re 
here already, Quick and tear the brute 
down |” 

Dick sprang up again and slashed at 
the wires in a perfect frenzy, till at last 
old Wisdom fell with a thud, scattering 
his jewelled bangles far and near ; and 
Mirza seized him and bent and twisted 
till he forced the tortured body in his 
sack and knotted it securely. 
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But even then quick feet were hurry- 
ing over the flagged courtyard. They 
paused an instant at the door, then it 
was shaken, and a loud voice called for 
help. 

They stood for a moment in uncer- 
tainty, still panting from their exertion ; 
then, right over their heads, the clang of 
the great alarm bell rang out with an 
iron clash, and a moment later there 
came an echo, faint and far, and then 
another, till all the bells in the city 
seemed to be giving voice in one vast 
accusing clang. 

Then the men broke for the door, 
with the precious bag swinging from 
Mirza’s back. They crossed the inner 
court unhindered, but at the outer gate 
a crowd was already gathered. Torches 
were flaming, and old Haddee was urging 
the men into the inner court. They 
hung back, however, talking and gesticu- 
lating wildly as Haddee raved among 
them, first pleading, then heaping re- 
proaches on their cowardly heads. But 


the fame of the black panther was greater 
than even the priest’s power over them, 
and they would not cross the threshold, 
though every moment their numbers 


were augmented, as men—aye, and 
women, too, and children—came hurry- 
ing in answer to the wildly jangling 
bells. 

And as they waited there came the 
rush of the spoilers’ feet across the court, 
and the men closed in on the door to 
meet them, but the next moment fell 
back before the wild rush of a half-naked 
fakir, who sprang, screaming, into the 
circle of torchlight. His face was bloody 
and terrible, and something shapeless 
clung about his backand round his throat, 
despite his apparent efforts to shake it 
off. 

As he sprang through the gates he 
shrieked aloud, swinging his long Afghan 
knife wildly : “ Bhood ! Bhood! Sheitan 
ke butcha kabadar!” (“The Devil ! 
The Devil! Beware the son of the evil 
one!”) And snatching the nearest 
torch, he dashed it wildly here and there 
in the face of the startled crowd, who 
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gave way right and left before his fierce 
springs. The bag, too, seemed a thing 
of life in the shifting, uncertain light—a 
thing that was clutching at his throat, 
and acrywentup: “ Thepanther! The 
black panther!” and they broke in every 
direction, the women and children 
screaming with terror as Mirza, followed 
by Slape, dashed through them. 

And the story is told in Materdas how 
Sheitan came in the form of a fakir, and 
how the black panther had driven him out 
of the temple, and that they had ridden, 
fighting and screaming out 4nto the 
wilderness on a horse that sprang from 
the earth at the evil one’s call. There 
were those who said that another devil 
besides this particular one had run from 
the temple, too, and had ridden away 
behind his master, but these were in a 
minority. 

Meantime “Sheitan” and his friend 
effected a rapid change of costume in the 
friendly patch of jungle, and astride of 
their own heavy hunters, they made a 
record for cross-country riding. They 
struck the railroad at a point where 
the early morning express stops for 
water, and ten minutes later were rattling 
away for Bombay. 

The next week Slape reported for duty, 
but it was many a long day before I got 
the story of their raid. About the 
contents of Wisdom’s.belly they kept 
tight mouths to the end, swearing that it 
was a fake, after all, and that the brute 
was stuffed with sawdust. This may be, 
but within six months the patient little 
girl was married, and shortly after Slape 
left the service and set up a laboratory of 
his own. 

And Mirza? Well, Mirza blossomed 
out into greater magnificence than ever, 
and at a grand durbar at the Government 
House I saw a certain high official single 
him out for special courtesy, and I heard, 
actually heard him call his guest—Prince 
Aga Mirza. 

There are those who go so far as 
to say that had Mirza’s mother been 
English instead of French the present 
King might not rule Materdas to-day. 
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By DAVID LOWE 


I. 


H! it’s the flower of Annethill, 
‘& A maid of meikle pride and will, 
And how of love she made a play : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


Il. 


Oh! it’s true Walter of Gledhall, 

A lad the prince of gallants all, 

And how his fancy went astray : 

The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


III. 


Her hair was long and black as coal, 
The charm of life its aureole. 

Her eyes were wells of deepest gray : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


IV. 
Her bright lip formed a Cupid’s bow, 
Fires hidden made her fair cheek glow, 


Her brow was white as bramble spray : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


v. 

She had a little tapered hand, 

A figure supple as a wand, 

A foot as light as woodland fay : 


The bloom of youth soon fades away. 
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VI. 
There was a witchery in her smile, 
Her glance would armoured saints be 
guile, 
And men of blood were easy prey : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


VII. 


Her beauty was of great renown, 
Her trifling felt in tower and town ; 
She wounded and would not allay : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


VIII. 


Brave suitors came, sad lovers went, 
She made her bower a tournament, 
And valiant hearts broke in the fray : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


IX. 
Albeit when Walter firstly spoke, 
Her soul from vanity awoke, 
She iived within love's light a day : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 


x. 
Alas! pride did her heart reprove, 
Her will refused to wait on love, 
She wist not what to do or say: 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 
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XI. XIX. 












From all the gallants in her court Baloo, baloo, my bonny bairn, 
| Of whom she made but wanton sport, Baloo, baloo, my bonny hen, 

| She hid deep where her liking lay : The seven winds sweep around the cairn, 
The bloom of. youth soon fades away. The mist is trailing o’er the Ben. 













XII. XX. 

She saw brave Walter all her own, It’s Walter coming from the Wars, 
She filled again her haughty throne, 
She toyed with him for holiday : 

i The bloom of youth soon fades away. 













With many honours, many scars, 
And fame that flowered in every fray : 
The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 





XIII. XXI. 


The long nights came, the short nights He travelled many weary miles, 
| went, Refused to bask in fortune’s smiles, 
She held pride’s wilful tournament, The yearn for home nought could 
Until came beauty’s Winter day : allay : 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. 





The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 












XIV. 


XXII. 

i] Her suitors all have disappeared, He reached the height of Annethill, 

i And only Walter’s voice is heard ; And all was dark and drear and still, 
1 His golden hair is mixed with gray : Salt tears burst forth, he sobbing lay : 







The bloom of youth soon fades away. The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 








XV. XXIII. 













“ A lesson I have learned to read : A radiant being robed in white, 


Who falls in love, does fall indeed ; With eyes of love and crown of light, 
He sins who loves but human clay.” Bent down and kissed his tears away : 


The bloom of youth soon fades away. The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 











XVI. XXIV. 
He’s horsed and gallops to Gledhall, She had a little tapered hand, 
And voices in the darkness call A figure supple as a wand, 
To true love while he can and may : A foot as light as woodland fay : 


The bloom of youth soon fades away. The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 








XVII. 


“ Alas ! is Annethill forlorn ? No joy was e’er so deep as this, 
Alas ! his fealty I did scorn, True love woke from its chrysalis, 
Alas ! of love I made a play.” And winged into the perfect day: 
The bloom of youth soon fades away. The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 


XXV. 




















XVIII. XXVIJ. 






Around the ruins of Annethill And through the night on Annethill, 
November winds blow loud and shrill, These two were bound in bliss until 
Its hearth is open to the day, The red sun sent a warning ray : 


The bloom of youth soon fades away. The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 
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XXVII. XXVIIi. 


A tender voice breathed in his ear : Upon her grave the warrior lies, 

“Oh tarry not, my dearest dear, And from her grave he may not rise, 
Ours is the flower that blooms for aye. For peace has come with him to stay : 
The dream of youth ne’er fades away.” The dream of youth ne’er fades away. 
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“--TSAK’ awa’ Aiberdeen and twal’ 

| miles roon’ it and faur are ye ?” 
Well might James Cassie—a foremost 
artist of his day, and a son of whom 
the Silver City by the Sea is justly proud 
—have asked such a question while 
speaking many years ago at a Royal 
Academy dinner. And thepretty conceit 
is really quite historical where Aberdo- 
nians most do congregate. Cassie loved 
the wee town of Stonehaven, the subject 
of our sketch let us hasten to say, and 
many a fine canvas he got there. 

The journey from Aberdeen to the 
rising Kincardineshire watering-place is 
only a very little beyond the “twal’ 
miles,” and thus it is, perhaps, that the 
two communities are in wonderful tune 
with each other. They fraternise, and 
oftener than not Paterfamilias hies him- 
self to the Stonehaven caller air for his 
summer outing. But, tell it not in Gath, 
that genial raconteur, Mr. George 
Walker, happily still alive, and at a 
venerable age (due to an unflinching 
faith in oatmeal porridge and’ the 
Shorter Catechism), informs us in his 
Aberdeen Awa’ with refreshing gravity 
that the Granite City is the hub of the 
universe. Near it the Garden of Eden 
was placed. Further, ever since the 
Union, Scotland is the capital of England, 
and Aberdeen the capital of Scotland. 

This is somewhat rough on Stone- 
haven. All the same “ Paradise must 
have been placed on a primitive geo- 
logical formation, and of all localities 
Aberdeen best supplies this requisite.” 
Ptolemy locates the garden in Ultima 
Thule, then supposed to be near Mony- 


musk. Gaelic was, of course, the lingo. 
The Urquharts had their first father in 
Adam, and the Grants are “ especially 
mentioned in Genesis — unless some 
sleepy transcriber, stupid comp. or 
wicked P. D. had botched the thing 
and substituted the highly improbable 
word ‘Giants’”’! More—but we do not 
believe this—Abaris the Scythian 
(500 B.C.) left the Aberdeen Grammar 
School to attend the lectures of Pytha- 
goras ; Mrs. Tacitus drank tea with the 
Provost’s wife ; her husband wrote De 
Moribus Germanorum—really an account 
of Aberdeenshire—and his éather-in-law, 
Agricola, got a touch of the “ fiddle” by 
incautiously sleeping in sheets that had 
been once used by the Town Clerk. 

It was, there can be little doubt, 
Malcolm I. who fell at Fetteresso, and 
within a few hundred yards of the Stone- 
haven Railway Station. Tradition at 
any rate says so, as also that the Monarch 
was “at Colly slayne in fycht.” In a 
gravel hillock, a little to the westward of 
the station, fragments of a human 
skeleton were found embedded in a 
vegetable substance. “ Over the skeleton 
was a covering of beautifully executed 
network, and around it a number of 
small black balls of the form of acorns.” 
More, “remains of hair, of an auburn 
colour, were also got, and pieces of an 
oval-shaped box, elegantly carved, lay 
upon the breast.” 

Nothing in its way is finer than a bird’s- 
eye view of Stonehaven, either from the 
heights of Cowie—where will be found 
the ruins of an ancient chapel conse- 
crated in 1276 and where, moreover, six 
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hundred years ago a Royal burgh more 
than competed with its neighbour town— 
or from the Bervie Braes. Each aspect 





FETTERESSO CASTLE. 


is beloved of the artist as he transfers to 
his canvas the cosy, warm tint of the red 
tile, and, in turn, the cold, hard, frigid 
greystone slate. Happily the modest 
tile more than holds its own. And then 
there is the fineold steeple, not, however, 
so very old after all, for it was only 
erected in 1797. It is, all the same, 
typical of archaic picturesque Dutch, and 
is not carted in and placed under loving 
care when the rain begins to fa’ like 
unto a neighbouring pyramid which shall 
be nameless. But why the good old 
nickname “ Kilwhang”? In days long 
since gone by there were Kilwhang 
pencils—blue at one end and red at the 
other—Kilwhang letters to the Editor of 
the Aberdeen Herald—when that journal 
as conducted so brilliantly by James 
Adam was a power in the North — and 
Kilwhang goodness knows what. Aber- 
donians, were, however, mercifully spared 
Kilwhang sermons, unless when that 
erratic yet kindly soul “ Sandy” Silver 
turned up from Dunnottar. He was, 
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sure enough, “a’ body’s body.” “ Mar- 
garet,” said he one Sunday from his own 
rostrum, “I’ve forgotten my paper ; jist 
gae awa’ 
across to the 
manse, and 
yell get it in 
my grey coat’ 
pouches, and 
we’ll praise 
the Lord till 
ye come 
back.” 

“ Kilwhang” 
suggests, may- 
hap, at first 
glance a link 
with the 
family of John 
Chinaman. 
But, _ perish 
the thought. 
Our Gaelic 
friends stoutly 
claim the 
familiar _ by- 
name—ac- 
cepted by everybody with so much 
good humour—as a pure example of 
the only lingo ever spoken in the 
garden of Eden itself—at any rate so far 
as the second syllable is concerned. 
That is no mean pretension. Anyhow, 
the oldest inhabitants in the historical 
Kincardineshire townare given to scratch- 
ing their pows, and otherwise invoking 
light on the subject, when you ask them 
one simple, direct question, ‘ What is the 
meaning of ‘ Kilwhang’?” Once upona 
time, then, a riot broke out amongst the 
prisoners in the Tollbooth, a building on 
the north pier still to the fore (but 
reduced to the mundane position of a 
store) and with which every visitor to 
the famous old town makes an early 
acquaintance. That prison had a cruel, 
wicked Governor. That Governor’s 
name was Whang, and one day he had 
a very bad quarter of an hour because 
his worthies revolted, and the order 
passed swiftly round to “ Kill Whang.” 
It is all, of course, very simple—when 
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you know at least one of the remarkable 
legends. 

Descendants of Burns, very distant be 
it admitted, are still to be found round 
and about Stonehaven. The man in the 
street claims kith and kin with Burns. 
Everybody, indeed, believes that he is 
a descendant’ of the one poet who 
mirrored Scottish life to perfection. 
And with, moreover, eloquence of phrase 
the Stanehive folks resent Henleyism, 
“the literary scavengers who take 
delight in ferreting out and dragging 
into the light of day the errors of one 
who did not deny them, but who, on the 
contrary, confessed them with a very 
agony of self reproach.” The poet’s 
father was born as everybody knows at 
Clochnahill, a farm about four miles from 
Stonehaven. ‘The rental in 1715-21 was 
£10 8s. 4d. sterling ; 12 bolls meal; 8s. 4d. 
sterling by way of Teind money and 4 
Reekhens. The farm buildings are now, 


of course, quite modernised, and not a 
stone of the “auld biggin” has been left. 


Yet the birth- 

place is often 

visited by de- 

votees of the 

national bard. 

Though Ayr- 

shire gave the 

poet himself 

birth Kincar- 

dineshire was 

the land of his 

forbears, and, 

that being so, 

our reproduc- 

tion of a pic- 

ture of Burns’s 

mother will, 

we venture to 

believe, prove 

somewhat of 

a novelty. 

Aye even to 

local worship- 

pers of the 

genius who wrote “the accepted hymn 
of humanity, ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ ” 

Robin” himself once passed through 
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Stonehaven, visiting for a couple of days 
his aunts Jean and Isabel, and meeting 
with Robert Burns, Writer, a blithesome 
relative who loved fun and did not 
altogether despise a good dram. And 
did not that “ silly, tiresome boy Walter 
Scott,” the plague of Mrs. Henry 
Erskine’s life, discover in the neighbour- 
hood of Stonehaven “Old Mortality,” 
and, later on, give dire offence to the 
“unco guid” by “burlesquing” the 
sturdy adherents of the Covenant? Old 
Mortality’s rounds took him, of course, 
amongst the tombs wherever the Cove- 
nanters had fought or fallen, or suffered 
by military or civil execution, deepening 
with his chisel the half-defaced inscrip- 
tions, &c., on the gravestones. 

But time casts back a glamour far 
beyond the days of the Great Wizard, 
and the old, stern truths and legends 
concerning, for example, the Marischals 
and the Barclays come vividly to recol- 
lection as you wend your way to the old 
town. Pull up, say, at the historical 


THE OLD STEEPLE. 


house with the three gables, and, while 
you are thinking of the great Marquis 
and his big bonfire, you find yourself in 
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honour of receiving at his 
house in Cheapside three suc- 
cessive kings, George L., IJ., 
and III., when at their acces- 
sion they favoured the City 
with their presence. A Bar- 
clay laid out the new town, 
and used, generally, to walk to 
London when his Parliamentary 
duties called him thither. The 
Barclays, in assuming, through 
marriage, the name of Allardice, 
allied themselves with the Earls 
of Airth, Menteith, and Stra- 
thearn, lineal descendants of 
Robert II., King of Scotland. 
Many years ago, it may be 
interesting to note, efforts were 
made by the present Mr, Robert 
Barclay-Allardice to prove his 
claim, on his mother’s side, to 
those peerages, dormant since 
the death of William, eighth 
Earl of Menteith and second 


THE MOTHER OF ROBERT BURNS. 


the Threadneedle Street of 
Stonehaven. But, unlike its 
metropolitan namesake, it was 
never, so far as we are aware, 
bounded by either a New 
Fyshe, a Bushop Gate, or a 
Gracious Streates. The local 
Threadneedle Street is just a 
wee, narrow lane, and not un- 
lovable by reason of its associa- 
tions with the old world. Then 
on the opposite side of the 
street you have the Water Yett, 
as quaint a bit of architecture 
of its kind as one could well 
inagine. Thename of Barclay 
of Urie will recall to everybody 
the author of the famous 
‘Apology for the Quakers,” a 
work which was published in 
Latin at Amsterdam. His last 
surviving son attained high 
position as a merchant in Lon- 


don, and had the singular ELIZABETH HYSLOP BURNS, DAUGHTER OF THE POET. 
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Earl of Airth, in 1694. But several 
folks have, indeed, laid claim to the 
coveted titles, which, we are afraid, 
carry neither lands nor money. A 
Marischal was “the principal slaar o 
Camus, quhilk for his singular vassalage 
proven in the field gat certane landis in 
Louthane caullit Keith, quhais hous is 
now decorit with great honoure, and 
callit Marischallis o Scotland, 0 quhom 
are descendit mony nobil and vaillyant 
men ay de- 
fendouris 0 
this relm 
sen thair 
first begin- 
ning.” Some 
little time 
ago Lord 
Kintore 
was, by 
special 
favour of 
Kaiser Wil- 
helm, con- 
ducted to 
the Garri- 
son Church, 
Berlin, to 
see the 
body of his 
great ances- | 
tor, Marshal 
Keith, “who 
lies there in 
his uniform just as he died shot through 
the face in battle, the body not having 
decomposed in the least.” And a fine 
portrait of the Marshal was recently 
gifted to the Kincardineshire town by 
Major Fraser, of Tornaveen. It distinctly 
enriches the interesting little collection 
to be found in the Town Hall buildings. 
The new town, with its spacious 
Market Square, well laid out streets, 
ample supply of good water, and excel- 
lent educational facilities, is wonderfully 
up-to-date. The old town is, indubitably, 
“a rich piece of Flanders let into the 
grey mantle of Scotland.” It nestles in 
the cosiest of nooks, and much of its 
natural picturesqueness happily remains. 
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Had the new town only a single water 
cart, its amenities would almost reach 
the acme of perfection. But, alack-a- 
day, the wayfarer is tempted to turn on 
strong Dutch when, say, the Station Road 
is enveloped in clouds of exasperating 
dust. Perhaps, however, a good time is 
coming—with the advent of the next 
Jumble Sale?* Stonehaven had no baker 
in the year of grace 1664, and thus on a 
sacramental occasion, “ There was given 


THE WATER YETT. 


Jean Dickie 8s. for going to Montrose 
for the bread.” And we read in the 
Black Book that the Managers of the 
Burgh possessed an eye for the pictu- 
resque. Hence Gideon Kemlo, the 
Treasurer, was ordered to furnish “a 
Red Sey Coat and Breeches to James 
Paterson, Officer, to be wore by him at 
the Meetings of the Managers, and upon 
the mercate days of the town, and at no 
other time except on Sundays, and 
appoints it to have a shoulder knot.” 
The records of the Criminal Trials in 
those days shed, as usual, a flood of light 
on the drastic punishments peculiar to 

* Since this article was in type a couple of 
water carts have, happily, arrived in town. 
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the period. For example, one Margaret 
Thou “was summoned to underly the 
law for spoiling, robing and away-taking 
a pirn and breaking a lint wheel belong- 
ing to Isabel Carnegie.” Margaret failed 
to appear, and was declared /fugilive. 
And it was John Erskine, who was 
hanged for the theft of, amongst other 
things, “four ells of linen being the 





“THE BAPTEESIN’ O’ THE BAIRN.” 


winding sheet of William Marnoch’s 
deceased wife whom he ordinarily 
carried on his back for supply.” 

They boiled Sheriffs, it would appear, 
in the olden time, and not just so far 
away from Kilwhang. It is, indeed, on 
record that one of those limbs of the 
law “bore his faculties so harshly that 
he became detested by the Barons of the 
County.” Whereupon King James, in a 


moment of unguarded impatience, uttered 
the fatal words, “ Sorra gin the Sheriff 
were soddin and supped in broo.” A 
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fire and caldron were, accordingly, 
speedily prepared, into which the lairds 
plunged the unlucky Sheriff, and after he 
was sodden for a sufficient time “ the 
savages, that they might literally observe 
the royal mandate, concluded the scene 
of abomination by actually partaking of 
the hell-broth.” The monarch himself 
was, doubtless, at the moment more 
taken up with his music, 
his “ Peblis to the Play” 
and the “King’s Quair” 
than with the ghastly sig- 
nificance of caldrons and 
“ broo.”’ 

But where did the Kirk 
appear in those barbarous 
days? About this period 
we read of the first church 
dedicated to St. Bride or 
Bridget. The existing 
church, on the site, is the 
parish church of Dun- 
nottar, and the old church 
of Kinneff is not very far 
off. It is memorable as 
the hiding-place of the 
Regalia, and _ indelibly 
associated with the pluck 
of the parson’s wife in 
riding away with the 
Crown concealed among 
her clothes. It is also, of 
course, on record that the 
crown, sword, and sceptre 
were hidden, alternately, 
under the pulpit and in 
a double bottom bed in 
the Manse. 

About the middle of the last century 
spurious coins seem to have found their 
way, and in very considerable quantities, 
to the treasury of the Fetteresso Church 
—the “Sod Kirk,’ as it was called, 
because it was roofed with turf cut from 
the moor. This was the period of 
Wilkie’s ministry, and, as Dr. Paul tells 
us, the Kirk Treasurer of the day took 
eighteen pounds of bad copper to Aber- 
deen to be sold there. On another 
occasion the worthy official complained, 
moreover, of the difficulty of counting 
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the offering in consequence of the 
number of doits (half farthings) contained 


in it. ‘he annals of Stonehaven further 


DUNNOTTAR CASTLE. 


show that here, as elsewhere throughout 
the country, the persecution of Episco- 
palians was carried out with cruel 
vigour. Clergymen, on conviction, were 


sent for six months to the Tollbooth, 


where their followers, all the same, 
“contrived to convey plenty o’ a’ thing 
to them.” And within their prison walls 
those divines managed “to perform the 
ceremony of baptism, for the fisher- 
men’s wives from Skaterow were 
often to be seen trudging along the 
sea beach with their creels on their 
backs, in which were carefully con- 
cealed the. unconscious bantlings 
that were to be secretly presented 
at the baptismal font. After wading 
at the Water Yelt they had to 
clamber a considerable distance 
among rugged rocks before reach- 
ing the back stair of the Tollbooth, 
when they had to watch a favour- 
able opportunity of approaching 
the call of their pastor.” Yes, there 
were many who agreed with that 
stout old Jacobite, Roger of Aber- 
deen, that the Bishop “ might pray 
the cknees aff his breeks before 
they would join in a petition for King 
George.” And it was of a verity the 
fathers and brethren of a neighbouring 
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presbytery who ordered every master 

of a house to provide himself with a 

“palmar,” or birch, for the chastisement 
of frivolity in his family or 
among his maids. 

It was given to Thomas 
the Rhymer to prophesy, and 
here is one of his predic- 
tions :— 


“ Dunnottar, standing by the sea, 
Lairdless shall thy land be, 
Beneath the sole of thy hearth- 

stone 
The toad shall bring her young 
ones home.” 


This somewhat gruesome 
premonition has, so far, been 
fulfilled. 

The famous old historical 
castle of Dunnottar is built 
on a lofty, peninsulated 

rock, and is less than a couple of 
miles from Stonehaven. Many sad 
memories are associated with the castle, 
and at the moment we are reminded of 
the fine old Jacobite ballad, with its last 
verse so “instinct with courage and 
hope.” 

“My father was a good lord’s son, 

My mother was an earl’s daughter, 


THE MOUTH OF THE HARBOUR. 


And I'll be Lady Keith again 
That day the King comes o’er the water.” 


Lady Keith was the last of her race. 
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“ But her King never did come o’er the 
water, never at least to stay, nor did ever 
another Lady Keith rule again in 
Dunnottar.” Cromwell, of course, 
blockaded the castle, and, sure enough, 
the Ayrshire Covenanters were locked 
up in the Whig’s Vault, there to undergo 
a series of tortures almost unexampled 
in history. A gravestone in memory of 
the Covenanters is the object of much 
interest to 
visitors to 
Dunnottar 
churchyard. 
The home of 
the  Keiths, 
Hereditary 
Marischals of 
Scotland, was 
finally dis- 
mantled about 
1718, and thus 
Dunnottar has 
long been a 
mass of deso- 
late, uninhabi- 
table, though 
majesticruins. 
Needless to 
say, the castle 
is a favourite 
resort of 
visitors to the 
town during 
the summer 
months. Only 
recently a 
worthy, hard- 
headed, prac- 
tical mason 
was minutely 
examining “the massy rock dark loomed,” 
when he sagely remarked, “ Aye, the lime 
of the period was much the same quality 
as that of the present day. Of old they 
mixed a little sand with the lime. Now 
they mix a little Jime with the sand.” 
The famous caverns are worth a pull 
round the coast. Here you are simply 
bewildered with the overwhelming 
beauties of nature, with the “hoarse 
cadence” of the waves—only you must 








FISHER-FOLKS. 
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keep watch and ward with the ebbing 
tide, unless you are prepared for even- 
song in a stranded boat. The extension 
of the harbour has made, up to a point, , 
wonderfully good progress. Opinions 
naturally differ as to the real utility of 
the present enlargement, and, thus, an 
interesting hour may be spent with the 
Toughies, Buckies, Taffies, Dodges, Towsers, 
Sugaries, Cogies, Bloakers, Teazers, Cockies, 

' and numerous 
other kindly, 
intelligent 
fisher-folks. 
Time was 
when they 
were a flour- 
ishing com- 
munity, but 
their perilous 
industry has, 
we fear, fallen 
upon evil 
times. The 
cause need 
not be here 
referred to. 
Suffice it to 
say that those 
toilers of the 
deep are in- 
dustrious to a 
degree, and, 
as the last 
Parliamentary 
election gave 
abundant 


proof, they 
can argue the 
“pint” with 


refreshing 
vigour, mingled with a quaintness of 
expression and drollery peculiar to them- 
selves. “And what about Kruger?” 
queried one day a lady full of the Tory 
faith within her. “ Ah, mem, he’s a fine, 
guid-hearted chiel. D’ye no ken he’s 
bringin’ a’ his gould to the Marquis of 
Lorne !” (Lorenzo Marquez). Then we 


went out into the night ; the moon hada 
look at things and sang queer Songs to 
the stars—about rambles, or something. 
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The woods possess a charm altogether 
their own, whether in their full glory of 
an Indian summer foliage, or clothed in 
their russet and gold attire, and the 
walks round and about are numerous 
and pleasant. Golf has caught on, and 
the course, a full one, is an uncommon 
source of attraction. But, bless us, who 
could have faced their day’s darg under 
some recent weather conditions! In 
Piozzian diction it was, in turn, slippy, 


“ KILWHANG ” 


drippy, nippy ; showery, bowery, flowery ; 
hoppy, croppy, poppy ; wheezy, sneezy, 
freezy. And during the summer season 
you have bathing and boating galore, as 
also visions in Foulards and Chiffons, in 
paralysing blouses, and in tailor-made 
dreams, about twelve of the clock noon, 
when the youth and beauty foregather 
on the fine sandy beach and promenade. 
Stonehaven is, as will have already been 
gathered, the happy hunting ground of 
the artist, and the disciples of Isaak 
Walton get many a good basket from 
both the Carron and the upper waters of 
the Cowie. The Italian ice-cream and 
caramel man flourishes, and—happily so 
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—the “appateesin” dishes of old-world 
Scotland— 


“ There'll be tartan, dragers and brochan, 

And fouth o’ guid gabbocks and skate, 

Pousoudie and drammock and crowdie, 
And caller nowt-feet on a plate. 

And there'll be partans and buckies, 
And speldins and haddocks anew, 

And singit sheep heeds and a haggis, 
And scallops to sup till ye’re fou.” 


But the evening railway service from 


FROM THE SEA. 


Aberdeen is in a sorry plight. The last 
train leaves the Granite City at seven 
o’clock during the summer season, and 
at 6.5 in spring, autumn, and winter— 
unless on a Saturday, when you have the 
privilege of travelling by a much later one 
rejoicing in the name of the “ Boozer.” 

There are many stories fathered upon 
the genial Dunnottar parson already 
referred to, and another one may be 
worth resuscitating. An old body, who 
kept an inn, being asleep in church and 
persevering to dose, in spite of the 
exertions of her neighbours to awaken 
her, “Sandy” shouted from the pulpit, 
“ Let her alane, I’ll soon awaken her— 
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whew, whew, Janet, a bottle o’ ale anda 
dram.” On which the-sleeper started 
up and cried, ‘‘ Comin’, sir, comin’.” It 
was Sandy’s brother, the Fetteresso 
schoolmaster, who taught George Troup 
~—the practical founder of daily journal- 
ism in Scotland, and, sure enough, a 
Stonehaven loon—to “ read, write, and 
make figures.” And, if all stories be 


true, the future editor of the Aberdeen 
Banner had the art of boxing expounded 


OF THE NORTH 


to him under, there can be no doubt, the 
auspices of a famous laird of Urie. 
Anyhow, Mr. Troup’s son relates that 
Mr. Barclay “ made all the young men of 
the place vigorous sportsmen, and im- 
parted to them a love for the art of self- 
defence.” Those youths were made, 
indeed, “familiar with the face of Tom 
Cribb, the boxer, and learned to admire 
his doings and take an interest in his 
profession.” 
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Holiday Reading, 


It is ever pleasing on esplanades and 
other places where folk become sun- 
burnt, to observe that nearly every 
young lady brings out with her in the 
morning a book. Sometimes it is a 
library book which she has borrowed ; 
sometimes it is a sixpenny volume which 
she has bought. Less encouraging, 
however, to a writer it is to notice that 
the fair student having chosen a seat 
and settled down for what her admirable 
sex calls ‘a good read,” she immediately 
allows her attention to be distracted by 
anything and everything that happens. 
She goes back presently to literature 
with reluctance, and makes, I do be- 
lieve, an honest endeavour to concen- 
trate her attention on the printed 
word, but a fresh 
ship comes in sight, 
or a new baby is 
wheeled along, or 
the band starts an 
air that makes her 
little shoe beat time ; 
when presently a 
straw hat is lifted 
she, I regret to say, 
gives up all pretence 
of mental culture. 

In seaside libraries, 
where you can still 
charter the old three- 
deckers, the demand 
is usually for some 
novel with plenty of 
conversation in it; 
the appetite during 


the hot - weather MAJOR W., 


P. DRURY, 


PETT RIDGE 


month is so languid that reading has to 
be served up like supper at the Carlton, 
and for the heavy suet pudding of 
description there is no desire whatever. 
Mrs. Henry Wood is one of the latest 
additions and Ouida is looked upon in the 
light of a sparkling novelty. I never see 
folk with a book by either of these ad- 
mirable writers without envying them the 
joy that is theirs ; one becomes dyspeptic 
in regard to books and glances back 
with wonder and yearning to the time 
when one was really hungry ; when one 
stayed up at night to devour “ Tricotrin” 


and “ George Canterbury’s Will.” 


Told by the Marines. 


A rare pleasure to read new stories by 
the writer of “ Bearers of the Burden,” 
for Major Drury is 
one of the authors 
whose supply is not 
equal tothe demand. 
His recent book, 
“The Passing of the 
Flagship,” is made 
up of nine stories 
concerning His 
Majesty’s _Jollies, 
and most of them 
are related by the 
excellent and, I 
trust, immortal 
Pagett. Major Drury 
has a pretty taste for 
the unexplainable 
incident; his 
humour is of the 
best, and when as 
in “A Treaty with 
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France” and the last story of this book, 
“That Which was Lost,” he has to deal 
with a grim situation, he shows strength, 
capacity, and skill. of a high order. If 
I were you I should buy Major Drury’s 
book in preference to borrowing it from 
Mudie’s; you will find a pleasure in 
reading it through more than once, but 
if you are not a good sleeper, if you 
cannot summon at will nature’s sweet 
restorer, then I think I would counsel 
you to read “An Audience of his 
Majesty ” after breakfast and not in the 
late hours of the night. Major Drury 
has no competitor worth speaking of 
in his own particular line. I wish he 
had more of the itch for scribbling that 
affects us all. 


Nouveautés de Paris. 


Nothing so much resembles the French 
novel of this year as the novel of last 
year and the years that went before ; 
even the titles appear the same, although 
this is perhaps an optical delusion ; I am 
prepared to swear that the ladies on the 
illustrated covers all belong to the same 
family. As a general rule any company 
on a long railway journey is better than 
none, but I would rather be without a 
printed word than with those written 
by Victorien du Saussay, by Richard 
O’Monroy, and by many others whose 
works are in the Boulevard book-shops 
and on the stalls at the P. L. M. stations. 
This is not prudery; it may be insular 
prejudice, but it is certainly not prudery ; 
the fact of it is that stories about gross 
people bore me. True, the perfect 
woman is a perfect nuisance, but the 
same may be said of the popular heroine 
of French novels. Again, J. K. Huys- 
mans with his obscure words and his 
gloomy men, is not what you would call 
a cheery companion for a summer 
holiday, and there are moments when 
the perusal of “ La-Bas” fails to create 
hearty amusement. I find that at a 
French railway station, confronted with 
the difficulties referred to, I generally 
fall back on Daudet (whom I love), or on 
Flaubert (whom I admire), or Guy de 
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Maupassant (whose dexterity in the short 
story startles), or I give up all pretence 
of being a native of the country and, in 
a burst of frankness, demand from the 
severe lady in charge some Tauchnitz 
novel by Conan Doyle or Miss Broughton, 
or some other English writer whom I 
know by heart. 


The Best of the Barons. 


If blessings in this world have any 
effect in the next, the future of Baron 
Tauchnitz of Leipsic is assured. In some 
corner of nearly every Continental book- 
stall is to be found a set of the paper- 
covered volumes issued by his firm, and 
many an Englishman on seeing them 
has exclaimed, “Thank goodness !” 
meaning thereby, “ Thank Tauchnitz !” 

The Baron sometimes misses a good 
book, but his errors are errors of omis- 
sion rather than of commission. He 
gives you, moreover, the added joy of 
smuggling his books home past the 
Dover Customs, a pure delight not to 
be overlooked in days when smuggling 
has rare opportunities. True, in short 
stories, it is still done with regard to 
clocks and lace, and extraordinary com- 
plications thereupon ensue, but this only 
goes to prove that truth, whilst some- 
times stranger than fiction, is not nearly 
so ingenious. If a Tauchnitz book be 
discovered in your portmanteau it is 
confiscated by the Customs’ officer for 
copyright reasons ; he has another motive 
when he arrests large parcels of foreign 
literature, either burning them or sending 
them back to the indiscreet foreign 
publisher. In regard to which circum- 
stance there is, I think, something for 
the British folk to ponder on with 
thankfulness. 


A Sense for Names. 


There are unwritten rules concerning 
names in fiction that may seem harsh, 
but nevertheless have to be obeyed. 
Charles is always a bright youth, easily 
led perhaps, but well-meaning ; John is 
honest and blunt, and marries the best 
girl at the end, and they have a generous 
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family ; Jasper is capable of anything ; 
if there is dodging with wills and other 
precious documents, Jasper, believe me, 
is the man to do it. Margaret invariably 
keeps on the main line, and 
Gertie is ever a sweet, win- 
some, affectionate young per- 
son. Mr. E. W. Hornung’s 
new book, “ The Shadow of 
the Rope” (published by 
Chatto and Windus) is an 
excellent sensational story 
with every character clearly 
drawn, and a mystery that 
not only defies Scotland Yard 
—Scotland Yard being singu- 
larly unsuccessful in novels, 
it is left, I am proud to say, 
in the present case to a 
gentlemanly novelist to do 
all the best and acutest 
work — but defies also the 
guessing powers of the alert 
reader. Mr. Hornung al- 
ways does good work, and 
this is of his best. But what 
I want to point out is that 
the heroine of the story, the 
attractive young woman with 
oval face, scornful curve of 
quivering nostrils, dry lustre 
of flashing eyes, the dis- 
tressed lady who at page ro 
is in the hands of the police 
on a charge of murder—this 
lady is called Mrs. Minchin. 
Now, Mrs. Minchin, properly 
speaking, is the name not of a young 
woman whose ill-fortune demands 
pity, and whose beauty secures our 
love; it is the name of a charwoman 
with a garrulous tongue and a dusty 
crape bonnet slipping to the back of her 
head. True it is partly her husband’s 
fault (although I blame Mr. Hornung), 
but the husband is killed quite early in 
the novel, and no man for whom this 
tragic fate was intended should have 
been called Minchin. The London Direc- 
tory is full of more appropriate titles : the 
facia writing over shop fronts shouts them 
aloud. There are difficulties in selection 
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that one cannot avoid; I have recently, 
to my great regret, given pain to an 
admirable veterinary surgeon by un- 
wittingly taking his name for a character. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Perhaps the safest plan is to give names 
of places to your people, and names of 


people to your places. The old plan of 
calling your ladies the Baroness X. and 
the Honourable Mrs. C. and Mrs. Geoffrey 
B., was a safer method, but it failed to 
carry conviction to the average reader. 
I know that if I read a book which 
begins with the words, “It was in the 
autumn of 18—,” I feel that I cannot 
give it my entire confidence, for an 
author who declines to give me the 
exact year is likely to keep back facts 
of a more important nature. But any- 
thing, my dear Mr. Hornung, anything 
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would be better than calling an attractive 
lady by the name of Minchin. 


Private Correspondence. 

I desire no more fighting in my time, 
and I should not greatly object, now that 
the censor has nothing to do in South 
Africa, if he were to come home and 
exercise a harsh supervision over books 
concerning the recent struggle. Also I 
dislike the title that has of late years 
been awarded to the soldier of His 
Majesty’s army ; to be called “Tommy” 
is, I know, resented by the better class 
of men in the ranks. For these reasons 
I do not bring a fair mind to “The 
Epistles of Atkins,’ which Mr. James 
Milne has compiled. If the letters from 
which extracts are given were intended 
as private communications to relatives 
and friends, they should not be given to 
the public ; if they were intended for 
publication, then their value as docu- 
ments is greatly reduced. What I do 
like in the book is the corroborative 
evidence it gives of the undismayed 
cheeriness of the men. I encountered 
a year or more ago a soldier who had 
been invalided home. He had been at 
Spion Kop; he became much diverted 
in telling me of the large number of his 
comrades who had gone up and had not 
come down. And did he reach Lady- 
smith? “Funny thing you _ should 
mention Ladysmith,” he cried, slapping 
his good knee amusedly, as though this 
reminded him of the highest joke he 
had ever encountered. “Why I got to 
Ladysmith just in time to catch en- 
teric !” 


Authors and Holidays. 


Writing men are often congratulated 
on the fact that they can do their work 
wherever they happen to be; but this 
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is a circumstance not so entirely fortu- 
nate as it appears to be. It prevents 
them at any rate from ever finish. 
ing their sentence of hard labour. A 
city man, when he is let free, hangs up 
his office coat, takes off his paper cuff 
protectors, and shaking hands with his 
colleagues (to mark thus impressively 
the great character of the occasion) 
goes, and unless he be a meddlesome 
person, he need give no thought to his 
work until the three weeks of freedom 
isup. A politician turns the key of his 
locker at Westminster, wears a golf cap, 
books at King’s Cross, and forgets for the 
time on which side of the House he has 
been sitting. But the writing man, 
unless he be of those who say modestly 
that they never write unless the fit is on 
them, or of those to whom aunts have 
left neat little sums, the writing man, I 
say, goes on with his work, whether he 
be on board a P. & O. steamer or walk- 
ing in the Austrian Tyrol. He is generally 
behindhand with a serial, he has always 
a plot that requires to be unravelled as 
oakum is picked; he cannot bear to 
neglect opportunities for filling up tubes 
of local colour ; the midsummer finds 
him writing st6ries about holly and 
snow for the Christmas numbers. Little 
wonder that he sometimes presents to 
the public gaze an odd appearance. A 
club of authors went to Paddington the 
other day to start for one of its summer 
trips up the river. The members stood 
about on the platform waiting for the 
train ; the Great Western porters watched 
them critically. “ Well Bill,” asked one, 
“what do you make of them?” Bill 
inspected the crowd once more. “I 
can’t quite size them up, old man,” he 
announced. “ Either they’re blooming 
mad or else they’re blooming dis- 
tinguished.” 
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